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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


BY D. M’GREGOR, PLATTEVILLE. 
(Delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, at Sparta, July 9, 1873.) 


Our joys and our sorrows are ever more or less intimately blended. 
But never before has this association met under circumstances in 
which sadness so completely overshadowed the joy of our meeting. 
He whom we had elected to preside over us, whose wisdom and ex- 
perience would have been of so much value in the preparations for this 
gathering, and whose voice woud have cheered us now, has been 
summoned from his Father’s work below to his Father’s house above. 
It is our loss, but his gain. The duty of making arrangements for and 
presiding over this meeting has devolved upon me. Already, I have 
been put under great obligations to a multitude of friends, many ot 
whom are now present, for kind suggestions, for wise counsel, and for 
valuable aid. To these I tender heartfelt thanks. And, in the dis- 
charge of such duties as still remain, I crave further support, and the 
indulgence and assistance of this association. 

It would be highly proper to present to you at this time a brief 
account of the transactions of this body for the 21 years of its exist- 
ence, but that would be still more appropriately done by one who had 
participated in the first meeting. It is to be hoped that we may dur- 
ing our session be favored with the presence of some who were leaders 
in the movement. I shail, therefore, leave this to their abler hands. 

The prudent man of business, at the close of his year’s work, care- 
fully reviews his accounts, compares day book with ledger, and makes 
out a statement of affairs, so that he may see at a glance, what profit 
he has made, or what loss suffered during the year. Should the profit 
be less than he had good reason to expect, he will diligently search for 
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the cause, and strive to avoid a similar failure in the future. It seems 
befitting that teachers, too, should, at the close of the year’s labor, 
take a retrospective view of the work done. We cannot, with math- 
ematical precision, it is true, make out a balance sheet showing the 
gain accrued, or the loss suffered in our business, but we can make 
some estimate of success by observing a few of the results. The in- 
dividual teacher must balance his own accounts, but the general pro- 
gress made in the cause of education may be estimated by any one, 
and has its lesson for each of us. It is admitted by all that there are 
in our system of common schools, elements of weakness; some, it may 
be, in its theory and many in its practical workings. Wisconsin has 
probably as perfect a school system as any state in the Union. The 
way to improve what is already good is not to spend time and la- 
bor in lauding it, but carefully look for defects, and then devote our 
best efforts for their removal. This is my excuse for speaking to you 
to-day of a few of the elements of weakness in our school system. I 
may not be able even to suggest a remedy, but we will work to better 
advantage as teachers, if we understand the forces that are opposed to 
us, even if we cannot fully overcome them. Are these elements of 
weakness becoming eliminated from our school system? If so, we 
are progressing; if not, we are either at a stand still, or retrograding. 

From the annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, I have gleaned a few items which may throw a little light upon 
the progress made during the year 1872. The summary of the most 
important statistics shows generally improvement. The increase in 
the number of different pupils who have attended public school dur- 
ing the year is shown to be very nearly twice the increase in popula- 
tion of school age, besides a goodly increase in the numbers attending 
private schools. A few years of improvement in this ratio would set- 
tle for our state, in the most satisfactory manner, the vexed question 
of compulsory attendance. But I fear we are not thus fortunate. The 
whole country is still aglow with excitement over the contest between 
the advocates of compulsion on the one hand, and attraction on the 
other. This subject is probably more warmly discussed in teachers’ 
gatherings and through educational periodicals than any other. North 
and south, east and west, all are interested, if not actually engaged, 
in the strife. Some have already decided for compulsion, and the 
others are anxiously watching its workings. Our own state numbers 
among its advocates very many whose opinions are of much value.. 
Many state superintendents and many of our own county superin- 
tendents urge in strong terms the necessity of a legal enactment com- 
pelling attendance, sufficient to qualify every citizen for the intelligent 
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discharge of a freeman’s prerogative. Could nonattendance be? re- 
duced to insignificancy, one of the most serious elements of weakness 
would be eliminated from our school system. How can this be done? 

A reasonable addition, too, has been made to the accommodations for 
school purposes. New houses have been built, many to displace 
hovels which had for years disgraced the name of school-house. The 
statistics, already alluded to, show that a large number of school 
house sites were, during the year, enclosed, and the outhouses put in 
good condition. This, too, is a sign of progress, and a very signifi- 
cant one. But there is much yet to be done in this direction. There 
are still over 3,000 school house sites in the state not well enclosed, 
and that means, in the great majority of cases, not enclosed at all. 
All who travel through our country must be very unpleasantly struck 
with the deplorable condition of many of the school buildings and 
school grounds; and this is not confined to the rural districts. It is 
rare to find grounds that are cared for, even after they are enclosed, 
and these, together with the building, present nothing that can possi- 
bly have any attraction for a thinking being. 

A small expenditure by the district and a little effort on the part of 
the teacher might invest this unsightly spectacle with the charm which 
care and cultivation always afford. A few trees cared fcr, a rose bush, 
a vine or a small border of flowers, will do much toward the culture, 
the refining of any child. It is sometimes urged that it would be 
useless to attempt to improve, especially to decorate the grounds, that 
plants and shrubs would be wantonly destroyed. There may be some 
reason for this statement, yet I have great faith in the virtue of per- 
severance. In o/den times evil spirits were more summarily and sud- 
denly disposed of than in these later days. Teachers know that the 
spirit of disorder and of destruction are expelled from our schools 
only by repeated attempts and long continued effort. It takes time 
to establish in full authority a sound, public sentiment in regard to 
public property. The time will come when the school-house and its 
surrounding will be an ornament to the district and an object of at- 
tractive interest to the passer by, instead of being, as we often find, 
an eyesore, neglected and worse than that, defaced with obscenity. 
Visit the school grounds in this village and satisfy yourselves that 
flowers can be cultivated in the school yard. Public property should 
be a public credit. The teacher must wield a teacher’s influence in 
securing such improvements as will make the school grounds fit places 
of amusement and of recreation for children. The influence of the 
playground is an element of too great importance to be lightly treated. 
‘ Iam not sure but next to the home influence, especially in the case of 
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boys, it is the greatest. Education is a system of forces applied in 
different directions, the resultant depending upon the applied forces 
for its direction and intensity. Let as many of the elements as the 
teacher can control be in the right direction. Wisconsin does boast, 
and justly, too, of many school edifices, erected according to the most 
approved style of architecture, furnished within and without with 
conveniences admirably adapted to their use. She can boast, too, of 
many district school-houses tastefully painted and grounds neatly en- 
closed. And I have sometimes thought, that a coat of paint on a 
school-house exerted the same protecting power that a horseshoe 
nailed to a door was at one time supposed to exert upon what was 
within; that is, keep it from evil influences. But mixed with this ele- 
ment of good, there are hundreds of school buildings going to ruin, 
and children, it is feared, becoming moral wrecks in and because of 
this destruction. While a single school house in the state, by its 
neglected condition and appearance, tempts the thoughtless or the 
vicious, it is the teacher’s duty to endeavor to have the temptation re- 
moved, by faithfully trying to have the school house and surroundings 
put in better condition. We ask no extravagant expenditure, we 
simply ask care, both for the sake of the owners of the property and 
for its beneficial influence, economically and morally, upon the youth 
of our schools. If “cleanliness is next to godliness,” neatness must 
also be very close to good scholarship and to successful teaching. A 
neat and tidy school house and grounds are good exponents of the 
condition of the school. There is a gain, it may be in this item, for 
the year; but little compared with what it ought to be. This is an 
element of weakness, often overlooked, but far from insignificant. 
The next element of weakness, and I may say waste, of which I 
shall speak, is the frequent change of teachers. Again let us turn to 
our statistics. Number of teachers required for the schools of the 
state 5881 ; number employed some part of the year 9267. The su- 
perintendent of one of our counties says in his report: ‘ Number of 
teachers required 59; number employed some part of the year 94.” 
And he further says: ‘ Nearly one-half the possible benefits is 
sacrificed by such changes.” Can we doubt it? No, but incline to 
the belief that more than one-half the possible benefit is thus sacri- 
ficed. The average number of days school was maintained was, ac- 
cording to the report, 153 ; it isa very simple mathematical problem 
to determine the average number of days each one employed taught. 
My friends, I firmly believe that we have as able teachers in this state 
as can be found anywhere ; that our methods of instruction, in gen- 
eral, are good ; that our pupils are as apt as can be found ; but while 
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this state of affairs exists we accomplish but a tittle of what we could 
accomplish under favorable circumstances. The wonder to me is that 
our schools are worth anything. Introduce such a system of change 
as this into the schools of Germany, of Switzerland, or of Scotland, 
and instead of standing, as they do, in the very van of educational 
progress, they would be but mere stragglers, catching occasional 
glimpses of the rear guard. The Scotch schoolmaster holds his ap- 
pointment ad vitam aut culpam. He is not dismissed from his 
office without good cause. His proved fitness for the work is taken 
as a guarantee for the conscientious performance of his duties. And 
here I quote from an article not published in Scotland nor penned by 
a Scotchman: “The reputation that Scotland has held as one of the 
best educated countries in the world ” is a favorable comment on the 
experimental results of the no change system. Could we have the 
stability to the profession that is found in the countries mentioned, I 
am confident we should outstrip the world in the intellectual race. 
But I trod on contested ground when I called our vocation a profes- 
sion. For my own part I care but little whether it is one of the pro- 
fessions or not. I am, however, anxious that the work done by our 
members should be well done, and when the time comes when teach- 
ers will be found laboring year after year in the same school, for the 
same purpose, then, and not till then, will our vocation be beyond the 
reach of such epithets as the wnprofessional profession. This may 
seem the impossible of to-day, but it may be the accomplished of to- 
morrow. When that time comes, more will be accomplished in an 
attendance of three years at school than is accomplished in six now. 
As frequently happens, it is much easier to point out the difficulty 
than to suggest any plan for its removal. I think we may safely pro- 
nounce this the leading element of weakness in our school system. How 
is it to be eliminated? The cities have succeeded admirably in the at- 
tempt. But there are greater obstacles in the way of our rural districts. 
However, if teachers and patrons could be made to feel the loss of 
time and money occasioned by this constant change of teachers, I 
think they would devise some means for economizing. 

There is another element of weakness, arising in great part from this 
constant change and from the inexperience of the mass of teachers 
engaged in the work, that is defective primary instruction. For the 
removal of this defect, chiefly, normal schools have been established, 
and a system of teacher’s institutes organized which will reach the 
remotest corner of the state. Whether these normal schools and in- 
stitutes are accomplishing all that is possible in this direction, it be- 
comes not me to say, but this, I think, I may safely say, that the 
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applicant for admission to our normal schools, and the average third 
grade teacher, are much more familiar with the elementary and funda- 
mental principles of the sciences upon which they are examined, than 
was found to be the case six years ago. The world seems to move in 
this direction, and we think it the right one, but the speed ought to be, 
and can be increased. From the testimony of others, and in my own 
experience, and I speak chiefly from my experience in mathematical 
studies, there is found to be a very common lack of an intelligent con- 
ception of principles and even-of processes. Examinations show that 
the pupil’s training has:led chiefly to unintelligent memorizing, and 
that resulting in soon forgetting. The evil seems to be in the very 
foundation of the pupil’s training. The abstract is made to precede 
the concrete; the mechanical process is made to eclipse the intelligent 
solution; .results of operation are made important at the expense of a 
rational and logical mode of procedure. Answers are too often con- 
sidered the only end and aim of the study of arithmetic. The order 
of mental development is reversed, in fact, it seems as if mind 
were almost entirely ignored in the calculation. The work properly 
belonging to the primary department has frequently to be done after 
the pupil enters the high school or the normal school, and then done 
with difficulty. A little experience in another direction has led to the 
belief that there is a weakness m our primary work. You have no 
doubt noticed that some of the exercises of the primary and inter- 
mediate section more properly belong to the high school section. This 
is not from choice but from necessity. It was intended to give to 
subjects connected with primary instruction a very prominent place 
in the proceedings of this meeting, but that intention has not been 
carried out. It was easier to find, at least two to participate in any 
other part of the work laid out, than one in this. Yet there is no lack 
of applicants for positions in primary departments, and in schools in 
which this elementary work must be done. Why then this reluctance 
to discuss subjects which so many claim to be able to teach? Certainly 
not because thought unimportant, for all admit the importance of a 
good foundation. Can it be that we know less of the laws by which 
the first ideas of a subject are to be imparted, than we do of the laws 
which govern the more advanced steps? If so, we are sadly deficient 
in ability to teach, for at frequent points of a pupil’s progress he must 
receive first lessons in some department of knowledge. An improve- 
ment in methods of primary teaching will do more to elevate our 
schools than any improvement which may be made in the instruction 
adapted to schools of higher grade. 

The subject of Drawing in our common schools has been repeat- 
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edly brought to the notice of the Association. I can but repeat 
the recommendations so frequently made. There is no better aid in 
school-keeping, and it is a very excellent aid in school teaching. 
Drawing, can be, and ought to be taught in every school in the state, 
and it would be, if teachers knew its value. Those who have tried it 
would not be without its influence. The arguments in its favor are 
many, and I think none whatever against. Sometimes lack of time is 
urged as a reason for not attempting it. But in order that the subject 
may be introduced, why not let drawing and penmanship alternate 
for atime. Each will be benefited by the other. It will soon be de- 
cided that time must be found for it. Drawing cultivates neat- 
ness, taste, and accuracy in mechanical execution, the effects of which 
are pleasantly felt in every school exercise, and must prove of value, 
as well as a pleasure in after life. But if you would know its effect, 
try it. 7 

One of the most promising signs of progress noticed during the 
year, is the very large increase in the number of county teachers as- 
sociations, and in some counties, flourishing associations are main- 
tained in each assembly district. An educational column, too, edited by 
the county superintendent, is found in very many of our county papers. 
In this way the superintendent keeps himself in weekly correspondence 
with the teachers. The newspaper serves as a medium by which he may 
_ make needed suggestions, and he secures public interest by giving the 
results of his observations. Superintendents who have the energy to 
keep in active operation a teachers’ association, and who keep up a wide 
awake educational column, will not allow the cause of education to 
suffer in their hands. We have many such officers. All honor to 
them for the noble work they are doing. 

A few days ago I received a communication from the Secretary of 
the Committee on English Spelling, appointed by the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers, England, relative to the subject of reform in 
spelling. This is a subject in which we are all deeply interested. 
Every teacher feels that a great amount of very valuable time is spent 
in trying to master the anomalies of English spelling; time and labor, 
too, furnishing no satisfactory disciplinary results, but rendered nec- 
essary by what Max Muller calls the unhistorical, unsystematic, unin- 
telligible, unteachable, but by no means unamendable spelling now 
current. During the year this subject has received much attention 
from teachers in England in their associations, and from the Educa- 
tional Institute in Scotland. A joint committee of teachers from both 
parts of the kingdom have unanimously recommended a plan by which 
the subject may be very much simplified, and that, too, without doing 
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violence to the etymology or introducing a single new character. In 
fact it is claimed that in many cases instead of the etymology being 
lost, it would be restored. I shall not, however, weary you with de- 
tails, but respectfully recommend that a committee be appointed to 
take the subject into consideration. A change ought to be made, if 
possible. Why not give it a faithful trial? Ifthe plan proposed has 
any merit, we may profit by it; if visionary, we ought to know it. 

Our saddest and most sacred duty is to remember our departed, 
dead. This year our front rank has suffered most severely. Public 
schools, county superintendency and college faculty, have each, since 
our last meeting, had to record, one of our noblest gone. 

I have endeavored to present to you, in brief, what I consider a few 
of the elements of weakness in our school system. I might have 
mentioned more, but I selected those I considered the most vital. It 
would be much more pleasant to speak of the elements of strength, 
there are many of them, and the number is increasing; these will re- 
ceive, no doubt, due attention from others. The attendance upon 
these associations should be turned to good purpose. We ought to 
go out to our next year’s work with a better knowledge of what we 
have to do, and with more ability to do it. Especially ought we to go 
out with increased enthusiasm, and with a higher ideal of the teacher 
and the teacher’s work. And while at the end of another year, we 
may find the results of our efforts far from satisfactory to ourselves, - 
let us take heart of grace, and let us say with good, old George Her- 
bert: “ He that aims the sky, hits higher than he that aims a tree,” 





MACHINERY. 
BY SAMUEL SHAW. 
(Read before the State Teachers’ Association held at Sparta, Wis., July 10, 1873.) 


The world is full of machinery, seen and unseen, natural and arti- 
ficial. The natural always proves successful. Let us examine some 
and see. 

In this northern climate we have recently witnessed a sudden and 
wonderful transformation of the face of the earth. A few months 
since, a delicate mantle of snowy ermine enveloped the form of all 
the landscape. The chalk-gray clouds reaching from horizon to zenith, 
shattered the sun-beams into diffused light. The song of the bird was 
hushed in the land. The trees hung out their leafless branches, pin- 
ing for the loving kiss and warm embrace of long ago. They waited 
many weary months, but not in vain. The southern breeze sighing for 
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a cool retreat whispered the joyful message of a speedy resurrection. 
That rosy prophesy we have every where seen fulfilled. But how? 
By Machinery. Why not? How else account for the wedlock of 
carbon and water, and the consequent production of root and branch and 
foliage. Whence the preparation of the starch of last year to furnish 
growth for this? How was the latent ferment mixed with it, in order 
that by the scert of moisture it might be metamorphosed into the 
saccharine juice necessary to growth? Man dignifies any production 
of his imagination, for simply the collection or modification of these 
vegetable results, by calling it a new machine, and applying straight- 
way for a patent to protect him from any encroachment upon his 
real or fancied rights. 

If it is proper to term such unwieldy stuff machinery, surely the 
name might be applied, with at least equal propriety, to those means 
used for the original formation of plant fabric. Protoplasm won’t 
account for it. The inventor needs fear no infringement upon less 
divine prerogative. The chains and pulleys which He uses to lift the 
vapor from the ocean, the swift-winged trains to bear it inland, the 
large condensors to compress it, the immense sprinklers to utilize it, 
are like himself invincible, but perfect. So are the vegetable suction 
pumps, whether attached to rootlets or leaf; the anvil whereon unlike 
materials are hammered together; the planes and squares for fitting 
minute parts into a symmetrical whole. 

Let us next turn our attention to the wonders of the animal king- 
dom. Everywhere, we find the means skillfully adapted to the ends 
desired. Be their native element earth, or air, or sea, their bodies 
and propensities are properly adjusted to every contingency. A mas- 
ter mechanic has evidently been at work in this department of exist- 
ence too. The beautiful undulations of the serpent, the ever-vigilant 
agility of the tiger, the immense muscular strength of the lion, 
the capability of the human hand for complicated movements 
have excited wonder and admiration in all ages. So have the 
soaring of the lark, the song of the nightingale, the gyration 
and swoop of the eagle. But, in modern times, the student 
of natural science has discovered a thousand wonders in those 
genera of animals which had always been considered the least 
and most insignificant. The ant, from an enlightened view, is noted, 
as in the case of Israel’s sage, for her industry in these cold-wintered 
regions; but her activity does not consist in laying up treasures for 
the frozen period of the year. The zoologist tells us in Bryant’s 
language, “She then wraps the drapery of her couch around her and 
lies down to pleasant dreams.” He also informs us that, “ Her sur- 
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prising perseverance is the maternal instinct energized. Everywhere 
she goes to procure food for her chidren; the ripened fruit, the sugar- 
bowl in the pantry cannot escape her vigilant eye. Early in the mornu- 
ing she hies away to her pasture to milk her cattle, the aphides clus- 
tered on the lower side of some tree-leaf. They are sucking the rich 
vegetable juices through the breathing-pores of the plant and secret- 
ing food for the ant. She rapidly climbs the fence and renews the 
scene of her labors. Gently she strokes the back of the little animal 
with her feeler, and greedily picks up the molecule of honey-dew 
which is ejected.” The common house-fly, the first of the family, can 
well be said to have an eye for the beautiful, as it has dozens of them. 
The toad can scarcely be called eloquent, but the dexterity with which 
he uses his tongue is truly surprising. The American stump-speaker, 
the modern auctioneer, and the feminine scold, may approximate his 
toadship, but they. can never hope to equal him in this respect. 
Did you ever consider the simple instrument the Creator has 
invented to purify the various collections of fresh water found 
upon the earth’s surface? The humble snail is one of nature’s 
effective —if not very active — scavengers, consuming excessive 
or decaying vegetation for the support of its body, and eating the 
carbonate of lime from hard water to soften it, for repairs upon that 
portable house —its shell. Much has been said, written and sung 
concerning the transformation of the loathsome caterpillar into the 
gaudy butterfly. Some have even declared themselves willing to rest 
their faith of the resurrection of the dead upon this single suggestion 
of nature. Such poor souls deserve our pity for their innocent credu- 
lity. Why, the animal had never died during the whole period of its 
change. It simply slept. Now take that chrysalis and crush it under 
your heel. You have thus forever quenched the possible existence of 
that etherial winged pleasure-seeker. Although the butterfly is a 
brilliant example of different stages of existence, my mind has been 
quite as much impressed with the peculiar mechanism needed to de- 
velop a despised frog from its inception. When it bursts the narrow 
confines of its egg and first makes its appearance to our eyes, we be- 
hold it as the tadpole — commonly called pollywog, a word not to be 
found in Webster’s dictionary. It seems to be a fish, having gills, 
instead of lungs, for respiration, and a tail, instead of limbs, for loco- 
motion; it is herbivorous in its nature, living upon the vegetable tissue 
in its native element. In the process of time, the rudiments of legs 
appear and grow, the tail begins to contract,—being absorbed (not 
dropping off, as many suppose; I recently proved this to my own sat- 
isfaction, by collecting specimens, putting them in an aquarium, and 
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observing the changes); the gills are closed. Henceforth, it is a new 
creature, swallowing its atmosphere and. lapping its food, which con- 
sists of flies, bugs, and other insects adapted to a carnivorous appetite. 

I am no worshiper of instinct. I cannot fall down before it like 
some scientists, and exclaim with fervid devotion, as did the religious 
Egyptian kneeling before his sacred cat, “ Lo! This is my God.” In- 
stinct cannot bear any tangible comparison withreason. Did you ever 
watch a bumble bee which had entered your room from curiosity and 
lost its way. It flies off toward the light, and encounters the window- 
pane. Instinct does not inform it that some solids are transparent; so 
it vigorously hums away against the glass, until it drops down upon 
the sill from exhaustion. It tries to collect its scattered instincts by 
smoothing the hair on its poor battered head with the front feet, and 
stroking its body and wings with the back ones. No sooner has it 
partially recovered from the results of its ignorance than it repeats the 
same experiment, with precisely the same effect, until you take pity 
on the poor creature and raise the window to let it out. Now a very 
young child would not persist in such a fruitless endeavor, but would 
soon learn from experience, and change its plans accordingly. If not, 
we would term it an idiot. ' 

A short time ago, I noticed a robin’s nest in a locust tree, with the 
parent brooding over her young. The tree had been winter-killed, 
which was evident from a casual inspection of buds and bark. The 
bird’s instinct, however, had failed in this instance to discover that 
fact, and she was betrayed into building upon a dead trunk, contrary 
to the cardinal principles of her species. I suppose she had 
often sat within that nest, and wondered, if birds do won- 
der, why the buds did not burst into verdant foliage to protect her 
from the rude gaze of the passers by. 

The sublimity of natural machinery doth not appear in its distinct 
outlines, until we begin to study worlds as unity; then the grandeur 
of the thought’ of the Deity takes possession of the human mind, and 
fills it with an overpowering sensation of our own insignificance. What 
reasoning being, of a calm, clear night, can cast his eyes upward into 
the azure vault of heaven, and reflect upon the fleets of stars which 
sail across that trackless ocean without being struck with awe? The 
precision of our equinoxes plainly teaches that the earth is merely a 
good-sized top, which has been spun out into space. Its axis of mo- 
tion has not yet settled into a fixed direction, but is describing the 
circumference of an immense circle, which requires nearly 26,000 
years. The complexity of the orbits of the union planets, the center 
of gravity of our solar sphere, and the exact adjustment of each 
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member thereto, the progressive movement of the sun and his bril- 
liant train of worlds toward the constellation Hercules, are so myste- 
rious as to seem unreal. The suggestion that our satellite, the 
moon, is without atmosphere or ocean, because these have been ab- 
sorbed into its interior to oxydize the cooling minerals, and it is frozen 
to the center, this idea causes us to stop and ponder. We plainly 
see, if such be the case, that not only individuals and nations, but 
even worlds, have their youth, maturity, advanced age and ultimate 
death. Grim old Saturn, with his three rings and eight satellites, fur- 
nishes a scene of resplendent glory in the field of the telescope. 
Neptune, traversing his lonely way in the far-off depths of 
space has counted but thirty-six years since Adam received the 
breath of life and became a living soul. 

The immensity of space is never so nearly grasped by finite under- 
standing as when we view the stellar parallax; then the conviction is 
forced upon us, that not only our earth, but its vast orbit with a diam- 
eter of more than 180 millions of miles, is a mere point to the major- 
ity of the celestial spheres. Truly, the universe is a huge machine 
which constantly requires intelligent supervision. 

If we descend from material to artificial machinery, we shall find 
much to merit our attention there, but it is a familiar story to all. No 
person possessing ordinary intelligence needs to be told about the 
gradual improvement of farming implements, the degree of almost 
absolute perfection in cotton and woolen mills, the multiplicity of 
machines for the manufacture of timber and iron into necessary 
articles. 

The triumphs of the printing press, the utilization of steam for 
travel by rail and water, the docility of electricity upon the telegraph 
wires have been remarked thousands of times more elaborately and 
eloquently than any terms that I could possibly employ. These 
material developments are the pride of our age, and many there be 
who love to expatiate upon them. When man shall have progressed to 
the high degree of wisdom which some anticipate, he probably will 
be able to set aside the present law of matter which causes action and 
re-action to be equal; then everything can be run by perpetual mo- 
tion, sleeping included. And, yet, that prospect is hardly pleasing; 
we fear John G. Saxe would no longer sing, 


“God bless the man who first invented (that kind of) sleep.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


BY B. M. REYNOLDS. 


(Read before the State Teachers Association, held at Sparta, Wis., July 10, 1873.) 


A principal’s supervision of a graded school should extend to all 
its departments and classes. All general regulations in the school 
room and on the schodl grounds, should emanate from him. His 
power in matters of discipline and classification as well as instruction 
should be the same in all the rooms and departments, as in his own 
room. On this point there should be no doubt or question; and his 
supervision should extend to classification, subjects of study, modes 
of teaching and dsicipline, and the whole policy of the school taken as 
aunit. His spirit should animate, control and direct the whole organ- 
ization. He should be made responsible for the success or failure of 
the school, and therefore he should be clothed with sufficient power 
to enforce his policy so far as it meets the approval of the board 
under which he acts. He should not be forced to keep teachers who 
refuse or are unable to carry out his plans or adopt his methods. Of 
course I assume that he is a man competent for his place, is possessed 
of good judgment, and will so conduct himself towards his subordi- 
nate teachers as not to infringe on what are undoubtedly their rights. 

It is unwise for a district to employ a principal of a graded school 
of several departments, pay him a much larger salary than to the other 
teachers and yet secure his services and influence only in his own 
room and department. 

It is poor economy. Many subordinate teachers are possessed of 
limited experience, of limited general reading, of limited technical 
knowledge, have never studied the subject of classification or the ar- 
rangement of a programme of study, are unacquainted with modes 
of instruction and discipline; still when they work under the super- 
vision of one who is possessed of these various phases of knowledge 
and experience, they can do good service in working out the different 
parts of a general plan. This deficiency on the part of subordinate 
teachers, which is found more or less in all our graded schools, should 
be made up by the principal, and if he cannot make up such defi- 
ciency he is certainly unfitted to discharge the duties of his office. 

All cases of insubordination should be disposed of by him. If his 
spirit pervades the entire school and the organization is perfect, but 
few such cases will rise. 

From all perplexity of discipline in the generally accepted sense of 
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the word, the class teachers should be free; their energy of body and 
mind ought to be given to the work of instruction. 

The principal should carefully inspect the work of the subordinate 
teacher, observe closely her methods and her manners, examine her 
classes critically from time to time, both orally and by writing, and 
thus determine both the quantity and the quality of the instruction 
given, the range and scope thereof ; see whether classes move too 
rapidly or too slowly; whether subjects are studied in their proper 
order and their logical connection comprehended; whether the differ- 
ent subjects of study are carried along together, and whether pupils 
and classes have work enough assigned them to secure a profitable 
employment of their time and the cultivation of industrious habits; 
test the strictness of the classification by noting the average rank of 
pupils in the same class, and the comparative rank of different classes 
in the same studies as well as the comparative average rank; find what 
pupils could move more rapidly and which should be held in check; 
ascertain how well pupils understand the subjects studied, and in short, 
become thoroughly acquainted with all the work done, with a view to 
a proper application of remedies to whatever is wrong and a steady 
and constant advance to a higher condition of excellence. Thus sur- 
veying all the classes, in all the departments, he will be able to make 
the whole school work in harmony in its several parts. He will thereby 
secure prompt and efficient action, economy of force and time on the 
part of teachers and pupils, and carry on the school more rapidly and 
profitably as a whole than could be done when the several teachers act 
independently. All promotions should be made by the principal, on 
his personal examination. He should see to it that all deserving pupils 
are advanced asrapidly as health and a good understanding of the 
studies will permit ; that drones and those of irregular attendance, 
do not hinder the advancement of those whose tasks are well and 
promptly done. 

The principal, therefore, must see to it that the several classes are 
not too far apart in the same studies, so that, without disadvantage, 
pupils can be transferred from class to class according to their 
ability. In all these things the principal must be governed by 
fundamental principles of action and not by momentary and passing 
whims. He must feel that important responsibilities are entrusted to 
him, and that he must therefore be free from all prejudice, timidit 
and passion in his administration. He must carefully watch overth 
morals and health of the pupils under his charge, and adopt all possi- 
ble means to guard and cultivate the former and preserve the latter, 
remembering that it is not so much the duty of a teacher to correct 
wrong as to prevent it. 
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I cannot possibly enumerate all that will of necessity engage the 
close and anxious attention of the principal of well organized and well 
administered graded schools. The duties are complicated and end- 
less, demanding promptness of action, quickness of decision, sound- 
ness of judgment, energy of purpose, as well as loftiness and purity of 
character and life. The principal is the center and source of all good 
influence in the direction of order, efficiency and discipline, diligence 
in study, intellectual effort, moral training, sanitary regulations, no- 
bility of character, and general advancement. His teachers, and more 
important still, his pupils must have implicit faith in his ability, his 
justice, singleness of purpose and the righteousness of his life. His 
own enthusiasm will fire them to prompter action, to more resolute, 
preserving effort, to higher and nobler ambition. 

Many graded schools fail to accomplish what they might and what 
they ought, through lack of efficient supervision, and in many 
of them the supervision is aimless and insufficient. The departments 
in many schools act independently, in some cases jealousies exist. 
Often the boards are unwilling to grant power to the principals, and 
no common influence and common purpose animates the school, and 
consequently much time is wasted, much physical and mental effort is 
misdirected, healthy action is not secured, idle habits are engendered 
and fostered, pupils are demoralized, and poor schools and poor schol- 
arship is the result. 

You will pardon me, then, if I urge upon you the careful considera- 
tion of this important subject, affecting as it does, so vitally the best 
interests of our graded schools. 


puuru 
>? 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 





BY CARRIE BATTELL, BERLIN. 


(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, held at Sparta, Wis., July 10, 1873.) 


Utility should be the ultimate desire of man’s untiring efforts, 
whether in transforming nature’s treasures, to satisfy human want, in 
executing that power which sways by word or deed the impulses of a 
nation, or in clasping the chain which firmly binds him to his fellow- 
man. 

While speculation may give a satisfactory theory, it fails to meet 
the demands of the earnest inquirer, and in this light I view this sub- 
ject as important, being closely connected with the branches taught 
and culture given in our halls of learning. 

As we trace the progress of the pupil from the first lessons through 
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his whole school course, we find that his surroundings and external 
influences are important aids in developing virtuous principles, estab- 
lishing some definite life purpose, and are, practically, essential requi- 
sites in digesting the knowledge obtained from books and converting 
it into nutrition to build up a noble character. 

To awaken enthusiasm among his pupils, to create a taste for study, 
to develop sociability and kindred feelings (in short, to educate the 
heart and intellect) are duties which vividly come before the earnest 
teacher of to-day; and imagination pictures the instructor of the past 
with similar anxieties, who, being desirous of meeting these demands 
satisfactorily, tested as an expedient the school exhibition. Has this 
experiment been a success or failure? 

It is objected that making a public display is not a proper test of 
intellectual ability, for a few, perhaps, no more brilliant than the major- 
ity of pupils, may win the laurels of a single evening while at the same 
time sadly deficient in the elements of scholarship. 

Secondly—that the time and labor consumed in preparation is never 
repaid or can even he recompensed, and that the effects are so plainly 
realized in the excitement, poor recitations and neglected duties of 
the school room, that one is immediately convinced of their impracti- 
cability. Still we find some evidence in their favor, and while in 
some cases they may have proved an injury, undoubtedly there were 
other reasons connected with their history which led to the failure. 

Often in striving to reach the summit we find ourselves at the base, 
and the real cause may be attributed to ignorance on our part. 

We would not recommend introducing many of these exercises ina 
single term or year. Let the number be few, but the quality good, 
and let a favorable time be chosen, perhaps at the close of the term, 
or in vacation. 

When we think of the school-room, with its many expressive faces, 
it is but a miniature representative of life on a larger scale, and if 
something of a social or entertaining nature be judiciously introduced, 
it relieves the usual monotony and offers an opportunity for assem- 
bling the patrons and many who under other circumstances know but 
little of school (whether of good or evil.) The pupil by assuming 
individual responsibility overcomes personal diffidence, becomes more 
self-reliant, and experiences in the change a variety which is often 
more rest to the weary mind than idleness. Something may also be 
realized as a pecuniary aid to be devoted to various school purposes 
in the way of ornament. So we may mention the exercises in com- 
position and declamation, the dread of so many schools ; while some 
instructors make this a success, a majority labor with difficulty to 
obtain meager productions and an over-abundance of fault finding. 
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As a rule we find the generality of scholars disliking those studies 
which are really the most essential, and for their individual good, 
simply because it requires labor and faithful application. 

To make efficient scholars in these branches the means are often 
compulsory. 

Then arises a party who advocate that successful instruction cannot 
be given under opposition. 

On this basis we may add that children often obey parents, not from 
cheerful and ready motive, but the obligations being such they cannot 
do otherwise. 

Is it, then, wrong to exact obedience? Why, then, discard the sys- 
tem as false? 

The parent and tutor must be the criterions, and not the inexperi- 
enced child. 

Shall we then look for extra pay for all the hours and labor given 
in training? Shall we look for example among that class who are 
never ready to encourage, but dishearten the efforts of the deter- 
mined? ; ‘ 

Probably many conjectures arose of the improbability of construct- 
ing the Mt. Cenis tunnel across the Alps, of laying the Atlantic ca- 
ble, or of abolishing the slave traffic in America. Yet, through the 
un‘ted energy and indomitable courage of a minority, the work was 
carried forward until the whole world were ready to proclaim the re- 
sults. It is true, all labor demands an equivalent; but the teacher 
who is continually striving to secure love and kindness among his pu- 
pils, looks not for a full compensation in specie or paper, for he is 
weaving with fine and delicate threads a fabric which is never com- 
pleted. Then does he compute the value of each branch taught, or prob- 
lem solved from a financial stand-point, or does he listen through the 
dim vista of years, to catch the expressive words of our Master, who 
says, “ well done”? The popular educator, seeking reputation, may be 
tempted to advertise his school by dramatic display, and courting pub- 
lic favor though ambition and selfish desire, while the practical in- 
structor considers that the place of honor and trust held by the citi- 
zens of to-day, must in time be supplied from the ranks of our youth, 
How essential, then, that there be worthy candidates. Then let us 
strike the golden mean — not producing bookworms or dramatists from 
our schools, but useful men and women. 

We have numerous examples around us which show display in mul- 
tiple forms and for our benefit. 

In the various avocations in life the results of skill and industry are 
exhibited; on one hand the attention is directed to the busy whirr of 
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machinery transforming nature’s treasures into objects of beauty and 
symmetry; the ideal image of the sculptor is wrought in the animated 
bust; the exquisite taste and skill of the artist pictures with facility the 
grand and imposing spectacle of Niagara, the quiet scenery of Yose- 
mite Valley, or the snow-clad Alps of Switzerland, and music the 
great dispenser of care and sadness, echoes from the walls of the rural 
cottage to the palace, brightens the gloomy house of the artizan, or 
awakens the enthusiasm of a loyal people. Throughout the various 
kingdoms in nature, from the hidden treasures beneath, to the distant 
star-fields above us, everything not only stands ready to attract at- 
tention, but teaches silent lessons. 

The pages of history glow with the pride and zeal manifested in va- 
rious ways by the ancients. The Grecian gloried in athletic feats or 
unparalleled eloquence; the Italian in perfect design, while Caesar 
spoke the sentiments of the Romans in his well-trained and disciplined 
soldiery. In Napoleon we have an example of ambition, as he led a 
famishing army to the field where he should be made ruler of Europe; 
so the American people boast with an air of undaunted freedom of the 
excellence of their common schools, and the liberty of the masses in 
a system of self-government. 

Important events in every era have been transmitted to succeeding 
generations either by the voice of tradition or the pen of the historian 
and with their attending influence. 

We welcome with gladness the coming of the new year, and speed 
the parting guest of the o/d. We celebrate with loyalty the nation’s 
independence, lift up thankful hearts and fervent prayers in remem- 
brance of the Pilgrim Fathers, or consecrate in tears and sadness a 
tribute to our fallen brave. Are these exhibitions detrimental? 

Is the time and expense lost in reviving and giving each generation 
a spirit to appreciate and admire the heroic deeds of the past? 

Our surroundings are ful/ of lessons, and we are gleaning from the 
text-book and nature, facts to be generalized and become a part of 
our being. As the race of man is joined by strong ties of affection 
and unity, much has been placed in the hands of its individual mem- 
bers for improvement and benefit, so we find this social chord vibrat- 
ing in the family circle, extending into the school-room, and influenc- 
ing like a magnetic current, the recipients of its connection. 

As a necessary result of the graded system of our schools and col- 
leges, occurs the annual graduation or commencement, only another 
form of an exhibition. This display is not to show the public that an 


education is completed, but that the pupil is to leave his school career 


to act in life’s drama. 
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Shall we conclude that school exhibitions have originated from 
necessity, or as a means of satisfying some desire? that they are to 
be considered a pastime and rest? that they are advantageous in ex- 
hibiting talent and labor, and in using previous knowledge, and finally 
that they are beneficial in their influences, giving that tone and vigor 
to pupils which make them faithful students and good citizens? 

We may not all agree in these thoughts, still it is well to consider 
them, test their worth and decide accordingly. In view of this, I pre- 
sent this subject as an inquirer, and not from experience; but let us 
labor unitedly and without faltering, for the common school is the bul- 
wark of our liberty and the lever of the nation. 


> 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 


BY PEN. 





An old fable tells of a swan whose plumage was composed of golden 
feathers which had the remarkable quality that whosoever wrote with 
one of them, became a poet. But unfortunately this bird of Apollo 
was exceedingly loth to part with his wonderful quills, and he tried to 
preserve them as best he could by avoiding the haunts of men, and by 
baffling those who endeavored to obtain them by stratagem or war. 
The majority of his pursuers soon tired of the fruitless chase, and 
gave it up; a few, more ardent than the rest, persevered; and finally 
succeeded in winning the prize. But whenever a favorite of the gods 
approached him, this lordly swan would himse(/ pluck a right-royal 
plume from his wing, and humbly lay it at the feet of this darling of 
the Muses. 

Fables, are like lumps of coal, from which one man will extract 
smoke and unpleasant odors, while another obtains light and perfume. 
One critic will tell you that our fable is but a silly myth, and that 
there are no swans whose plumage yields Shakesperean pens; but 
critics of a different stamp will perceive the “scarlet cord” of a 
moral in this fable. They will tell you that poetry and all the higher 
walks of literature, are, indeed, for the poet only, and are a free gift. 
Success comes to him unsought, uncourted. But not for him alone is 
success — talent, ambition, perseverance, seek its prize, and win it. 

This proves that excellence is not confined to genius—it is more 
frequently the result of labor, patient, untiring labor of brain or 
hand. If this be true, then the ability to write a reasonable essay, is 
no longer to be looked upon as a literary accomplishment to be 
achived only by a chosen few. It is simply the result of patient train- 
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ing and a correct mode of instruction. The chief elements of compo- 
sition writing being a habit: 

1. Of thinking logically. 

2. Of speaking correctly. 

3. Of observing thoughtfully, and 

4. Of having patience enough to write as well as you think. 

It is quite plain that every common school teacher ought to be qual- 
ified to teach composition writing with success. 

Perhaps I cannot do better, by way of illustrating my remarks on 
this subject, than by telling you how I learned the secret of instruc- 
tion in writing—learned it in a few lessons, although it took me some 
time to learn its application. 

Among other branches which I taught at a certain private academy, 
was composition writing. We had a well known “ Guide to Compo- 
sition,” which was to aid me in teaching; and, dook in hand, we 
bravely went to work. The “ guide,” however, instead of making 
things easy, proved a great bore and taught us almost everything ex- 
cept the “one thing needful.” There was a complete little grammar 
and any amount of quotations, to be found in our book, but little else. 
Week after week my pupils tried to manufacture essays according to 
the receipts of our treachorous guide, and each trial proved a failure. 
The form of most of our compositions was tolerably correct, but 
neither thought nor beauty bloomed in those dreary deserts of un- 
meaning words and phrases. We gradually became so tired of and 
disgusted with our weekly failures, that we dreaded the day on which 
we had to mount the wooden Pegasus which the drill-master of a 
“ouide” had in readiness for us. 

I spoke of the wretched state of our literary affairs to one of my 
colleagues, a friendly old school-master of the genuine kind, warm- 
hearted, earnest and possessed of a rich experience. He smiled 
at the recital of my troubles, and said, “‘ Let me know when your 
hour for composition writing comes around again, I wish to hear for 
myself.” 

I did so, and he came, a grave and silent listener. I trembled lest 
he should laugh at our blunders, or reprove me before my pupils; but 
he made no remark till at the close, when he said, “I see now why you 
fail, and I think I can teach you a better method. But this cannot be 
done in words; obtain leave to come to my class, when I teach the 
same branch, and you shall then see my method. I do not say, 
imitate it, for each teacher modifies existing methods to suit his 
individuality; but I do think that you will gain a few new ideas, and 
improve your own method, by knowing what others do.” 
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' I got leave to go, and found my friend in his room, standing firm 
and erect before his pupils, about forty in number. Neither he, nor 
any of them, had books. Before each lay a blank writing-book and a 
lead pencil, but not one of the children played with either; all eyes 
were fixed on the teacher, and I noticed the bright expectant look, so 
different from the dull expression of ennui in my pupils, and I 
wondered by what magic this man had changed a burdensome task 
into a welcome pastime. 

The teacher, without preliminaries of any kind, in an informal tone 
and manner, like one engaged in conversation, said, “*‘ Do you remem- 
ber what we were to talk about to day?” And being told that the 
subject chosen was “ Z’rees,” he continued, “* How many of you have 
prepared the lesson?” Many hands were raised, and he continued, 
“Very well, we shall have much to say then, and must not waste our 
time by repetitions. Remember our old rude, which is: 

To think before speaking, 

To answer promptly, and 

To avoid repetitions. 

Then the lesson commenced. The teacher spoke but little, he con- 
fined himself to questions which led the conversation of his pupils in 
the desired direction ; he mildly checked the bold, fast talkers, and 
encouraged the timid. Now and then he would throw in a new idea, 
an interesting fact unknown to his pupils. The lesson was a success. 
H ell the children handled the subject, how prompt were their 
criticisms and corrections of each other’s remarks. Each was eager 
to supplement the knowledge of the others, and many of them exhib- 
ited little scraps of tree-lore, which probably not even the teacher 
would have thought of, just then. The subject was pretty well ex- 
hausted, but the interest of pupils and teacher never flagged, and be- 
came even more animated, when a boy arose to recite a beautiful pas- 
sage from a poem, which speaks of the emerald forests, and an anec- 
dote was told about famous old Charter Oak. The teacher, who had 
all along kept his information in the back ground, then told the chil- 
dren about some of the renowned trees and forests of both hemi- 
spheres, and finally read to them a short article on the graves of the 
ancient Druids. This was followed by the charming song, 

“Who, O beauteous forest, has,’’ etc. 


One of the tallest boys then stepped up to the blackboard and wrote 
down a few of the leading questions which the teacher dictated, and 
every pupil copied. With that, the lesson was ended and the pupils 
dismissed—with the teacher’s remark, that a subject so well prepared 
must be productive of good compositions. 
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No inattention, no signs of fatigue, had marred this, to me, won- 
derful recitation, which had lasted about fifty minutes, and only smil- 
ing faces met us at its close. A week later my kind friend showed 
me the written essays; I was surprised at their neatness, length and 
evident correctness; and while all of them, owing to the method of 
following the questions in a given order, resembled each other in the 
form, each was more or less stamped with the youthful writer’s indi- 
viduality. One of the children, of a practical turn of mind, had given 
the use of trees a prominent place in his essay, while his more poeti- 
cal neighbor reveled in descriptions of their beauty. One little fel- 
low — no doubt an embryo statistician—had covered page after page 
with the enumeration of all the various articles made of wood, while 
another had named nearly all the different kinds of trees now known 
to botanists. Many of these essays abounded in quotations, and a few 
closed with a short story relative to the subject. Never had I seen 
essays so well prepared by children between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen ; perhaps, because but few had been taught by so happy a 
method. 

By special permission of the principal I repeated my visits several 
times during the term — the oldest pupil of this master. My whole 
system of instruction became revolutionized, and I lost no time in 
testing my newly acquired knowledge. My friend approved or criti- 
cised whenever a chance offered, and in a short time I succeeded in 
creating an interest for the dreaded study among my pupils. Text 
books disappeared, and oral lessons became a better and friendlier 
guide on our way to literary distinction (ahem !). 

If there is a better method than the one I have described I should 
like to hear of it. I doubt whether any other system is so well calcu: 
lated to awaken a general interest, to develop thought, or to diffuse 
the knowledge of a given subject ina more impressive and inspiring 
manner ; nor do I think that writing can be made easier than by thus 
cultivating the habit of independent thought and the free exchange of 
ideas, which makes the information of a whole class the property of 
each member. These conditions given and a little training added in 
the technical part, soirksome to impatient children, and the task of 
writing may be changed into a source of genuine pleasure. 


+<+ 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 





By statute law, the position of the teacher of a public school is 
made wholly precarious. The board which appointed him is an irre- 
sponsible body, beyond which lies no legal appeal. If a school com- 
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mittee, or any member of such committee, gives the public any expla- 
nation of his action, with reference to the election or non-election of 
teacher, it is always as a favor which need not have been granted. 
The teacher, himself, need not be enlightened as to the motives of the 
men who have taken away his means of subsistence and forced him to 
migrate, in presumptive disgrace, to another district. Any employer 
can thus deal with his employe, and the committee can thus deal with 
its employes, the teachers. Legally, it is the committee in whom re- 
sides, not merely the authority, but also the practical wisdom, for 
managing the schools. The town elects a board of its citizens to ed- 
ucate its children. This board can proceed to educate the children 
itself, or it may employ agents to execute its will in its specific func- 
tion. These employes take their instructions from their employers. 
Strictly speaking, they are mere agents. Legally, it is not to Locke 
Rousseau or Pestalozzi that they need to go for knowledge of their 
business, but to the town committees, as these, for the time being, 
happen to be constituted. 

The legal relation between teacher and committee is therefore a re- 
lation of an entire subservience anddependence. Practically, better 
relations usually establish themselves and become fixed, as custom; so 
that the committee look up to the teacher as one better qualified and 
more experienced, in his sphere, than themselves, instead of looking 
down upon him as their creature. But if this happier condition pre- 
vails, in the few large towns and cities, where culture and knowledge 
of theworld are more general, it still remains that, in a great mjority of 
districts, the teacher, if a man, has had to learn the art of re-election 
as well as the art of teaching; and, if a woman, has been exempted 
from the same hard lot by the privileges of her sex rather than by uni- 
versal respect won in her daily work. In small rural districts, this is 
more apt to be the case than in cities. Rarely, however, will a board 
be found anywhere that does not contain members who cannot bear 
the least derogation from their authority, and who construe as such a 
derogation the least possible deference on their part to a teacher. 
The good-natured committee-man who turns away with a laugh, from 
all interference with the internal economy of the school room, as 
something not in his line, usually has for colleague a man of the other 
kind, who once taught school himself, and means to manage everything 
in the school of which he is now the supervisor. 

Sometimes the committee in charge of a school look upon the 
teacher whom they have “ hired” as a keeper of order and a hearer of 
classes, while all such matters as promotion of pupils, arrangement of 
hours, conferring of diplomas, and the general larger planning for the 
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interests of the school, are their own exclusive function. Hardly ever 
.is a teacher consulted about the location or the designing of a school 
building. Farmers, lawyers, ministers, butchers, and all the rest of the 
small aspirants for election, honors who can go no higher than to a 
nomination on the school committee, undertake this work apparently 
without distrust of their own ability to do it well. 

At a time fixed in each year, the teacher’s engagement comes to an 
end. Whether he will be appointed again he cannot surely foresee. 
He may be morally sure of re-election, having the consciousness of 
having performed his duty well, and knowing his board to be honora- 
ble men, incapable of secretly plotting against him to gratify personal 
and private spite. But this is never a condition of stable equilibrium; 
it has no legal guaranty; it is a chance result of a happy combination 
of circumstances; a blessing to the community where it exists, but a 
blessing always on the point of taking flight. A majority of the 
teachers in the United States look forward to the annual election with 
an”uncertainty, a consciousness of powerlessness to defend themselves, 
that saps their self-respect, and unfits them for their work. 

This is the inevitable consequence of the legal arrangements which 
fix the relation of the teacher to the town whose agents employ him. 
Election to membership in a school board invests a man with immense 
power over a few of his fellow creatures. Naturally, he expects to 
receive from these, his new dependents, an homage suitable to the im- 
mense difference in rank that now divides them. His mind is abnor- 
mally ready to detect any flaw in the deference to which he feels him- 
self entitled. He is piqued now far more easily than he used to be; his 
sensitiveness to neglectis unnaturally keen; he scents contempt from 
far; and, if no one else can be taught to respect his new-fledged dignity 
he resolves that his teachers shall. His opportunity comes with the an- 
nual election. The blow he is going to inflict will be a more startling 
exhibition of his power, if it comes like a thunder-stroke from a clear sky. 
Accordingly, he says nothing; he lies in wait, with an accomplice or two, 
whom he has won by promising to do as much for them, till the ques- 
tion is put by the president of the board as to the re-election of his 
victim. The majority of votes that he has prepared touch the fatal 
spring, and his victim is left swinging in the air. There is no calling 
this defender of official dignity to account. In fact, the very mystery 
with which he can surround himself, is dear to his heart. 

The case then is this: Every public school teacher is liable to be 
summarily dismissed, at any time, without notice, without explana- 
tion, without opportunity to be heard in his own defence, and that by 
a body of men whom chance has brought together from all professions 
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and ranks of society, and who cannot claim the least special quali- 
fication for exercising their vast responsibility. Can anything be 
worse? What kind of men and women are likely to be attracted into 
this most noble and inspiring profession? What kind of men and 
women are already in it? 

Except the small upper stratum of teachers, whose special culture 
and executive power have won for them situations in large cities, 
where they are indispensable — men who manifestly cannot be spared 
without risk to important interests, which many eyes are interested 
in watching — except a few such very exceptional individuals, the per- 
sonel of the profession betrays its conscious feebleness and its deplor- 
able habit of time-serving. Without responsibility to bear, the ability 
to bear responsibility remains undeveloped. The teachers of our 
country, being always kept in the position of dependent employes, 
acquire the mental habits of employes, and fail to grasp their work 
ideally and vigorously. No class of men not professional reformers 
talk, in conversation, with such unstrained license of the things that are 
wrong in pedagogic practice, and then go home to walk so carefully 
in the old way. The intemperateness of speech that characterises 
teachers’ meetings is a sure sign of a general mental insecurity 
behind, that is worse than a mere lack of knowledge, because it is 
also a lack of moral stability. Accustomed to the habit of authority, in 
dealing with his pupils, and the very opposite habit of extreme defer- 
ence in dealing with his committee, the teacher acquires curious and 
characterless mixture of manners and morals that quite prevent him 
from taking ground as an influential, though he may be honored as an 
upright, member of society. 

But the prospect for a better opportunity for teachers is by no 
means hopeless. Good teachers are already found to be bred only 
where a sufficient degree of independence furnishes them the needed 
room for growth. The competition among cities, in respect to the 
excellence of their schools, is always calling higher the men who have 
shown themselves possessed of positive qualities. Positive qualities 
will ever drive negative ones to the wall. The man who respects him- 
self will, in the end, be the man who is respected. If the town of A. 
tries to affix a stigma upon him, the town of B. or C. will not fail to 
look into the case, and will very likely find recommendations where 
only disgrace and dishonor were meant. It is a safe thing now, or it 
is fast becoming so, to brave official tyranny on one side of a boundary 
line, with the object of making reputation to serve on the other. In- 
dependence will never fail of admirers. Every teacher who, being 
sure he is right, goes ahead in defiance of stupid authority, though 
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thereby he goes out of his situation, confers upon the cause of educa- 
tion a greater boon than can easily be imagined.—S. T., in R. J. 
Schoolmaster. 

sie seokcicelnaaneeetioene 


THE TEACHER AND THE MAN. 


(Concluded from July Number.) 
BY G. HARPER, A. M., BUFFALO COUNTY. 


IT come now to inquire how the teacher who possesses the right kind 
of ambition, may be able, in some degree, at least, to counteract the 
narrowing tendency of which I have spoken in a previous part of 
this essay. This tendency, in his case, is mainly induced by his being 
confined for so much of his time to the society of children, by the 
monotonous sameness of his daily round.of duties in the company of 
those who are much his juniors in years. How shall he be able to 
raise himself out of the ruts and above the dull, uniform level to which 
so many of the profession are content to settle down, to a higher plane 
of thought and sentiment, a nearer approach to the typical man? How 
is he to avoid the too common fault of sinking the man in the teacher? 

In general, I believe the answer to this important question would 
be pretty much the same for him as for the member of any other pro- 
fession, namely: in the first place, to acknowledge the danger of a too 
exclusive devotion to one business, and to aspire to a broader and 
more liberal education, to seek a higher and more generous culture 
of all the faculties and feelings of his nature. Now, what is called 
culture as applied to the mind, is usually understood to be something 
higher and more comprehensive than mere education. All that the 
best schools and colleges of the country can do for a man is only pre- 
paratory; it is to put him in the right track, to teach him, by means of 
appropriate instruction and exercises, to think and to act for himself. 
They can do little more. This culture, therefore, is chiefly a man’s 
own independent work, and it thus becomes the most valuable and en- 
during part of his education, because it stimulates him to steady and 
persistent effort. Thus, self-reliance is obtained and confidence in- 
spired in one’s own powers. The phrase “self-made” men is what 
we hear applied to remarkable personages who have distinguished 
themselves in some way or another, sometimes with little or no help 
from “the schools,” and as little from any other quarter, but solely 
owing to the union of native energy with intelligenceand industry in 
their characters. But certainly all who are of any real account, wheth- 
er born in the halls of the rich or in the cottages of the poor, must to 
a great extent, be self-made, if made at all. To be sure, money makes 
some men, and the tailor makes others; but they are not self-made. 
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It is by self-culture alone that the mind becomes refined in its suscepti- 
bilities, enlarged in its views, and liberalized in its sentiments. A 
man may be well educated and still possess very little culture; nor is 
there any institution here or elsewhere that can, unaided, communi- 
cate real culture. It is the fruit of laborious, persistent and pains- 
taking individual effort, not in one particular direction, but in many 
different directions, of thought and speculation. It is the charity of 
the intellect, and tends to make its votary what the Germans call 
‘**many-sided,” in opposition to the narrow, one-sided bigot who is 
capable of seeing (however intensely) but in one direction. 

It is a maxim of the old Roman poet, Horace, that 


“ Nothing is gotten in this life 
Without a world of pain and strife.” 


And on the threshhold, therefore, we are reminded that true and en- 
larged culture is not an affair of very easy attainment. We find, after 
but slight experience, that nothing that is of real, substantial, perma- 
nent value to us, whether it be mental acquisitions or material bene- 
fits, can possibly be obtained without corresponding labor and trouble 
on our part. As in the spiritual so in the moral world, the injunction 
is still to ask, seek, knock, or you cannot obtain. The student in his 
closet finds this to be an invariable condition of success as well as 
other men. It is a law as unalterable as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians; and it is not only inflexible but all-embracing likewise in its 
operations. Even the wealthy farmer who follows the most improved 
system of agriculture, and who uses the newest and best machinery 
that genius can invent or money purchase still finds that, after all, 
he must give so much work, for so much grain, or he cannot have it. 
By no artifice or stratagem or “ confidence operation” can anyone 
coax it out of mother earth on any but her own terms; and it is well 
that it is so. 

Moreover, providence has wisely ordained that the most valuable 
blessings cannot be had or enjoyed without the requisite labor and in- 
dustry on the part of the recipients. The most tempting and luscious 
fruits are ever found clustering among the highest branches. Pebbles 
and stones are to be found everywhere upon the surface, but if you 
wish for pearls, you must seek for them in old ocean’s bed, far be- 
neath the surface. Far down, down in the depths of the unfathom- 
able sea, must the pearl diver descend, lower and lower must he still 
go, before he can hope to reach the secret cavern in which lies con- 
cealed the priceless pearl, worth a king’s ransom, that has so long lain 
there unseen. So it always is with the priceless pearls of thought and 
sentiment—these “gems of purest ray serene ”"—these ‘things of 
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beauty” which are a joy forever. The most valuable facts, theories 
and principles in science, the most beautiful thoughts, images and sen- 
timents in literature are not often to be met with on the surface, but 
demand for their conception and acquisition the hard tasking of all 
the mental powers. 

The true teacher must not, like too many around him at the present 
day, be void of veneration and think it a weakness to exhibit reverence 
for anything human or divine. It has been well said, that an “ unde- 
vout astronomer is mad,” but an undevout feacher—one who has to 
deal with immortal souls which shall survive when stars and planets 
have gone out and “nature’s self has sunk in years ’—with what 
utter lunacy of madness is he not smitten, who does not recognize 
deity in presence of the grandest and noblest of His works that are 
known to us! Although in this materialistic age, we are but too apt 
to prefer the gifts to the graces of character, the foundation 
of all true culture must ever be sought in the moral and spir- 
itual nature of man. Man’s spiritual being is the crowning 
glory of his nature; it is that divine part of him whose greatest 
longings and aspirations nothing on this earth, or all that it con- 
tains, can ever fully satisfy. Herein lies the true manhood of 
man, and in order to exert the highest and noblest influence which 
his position enables him to wield, the teacher himself must be a redi- 
gious man—I do not mean in the conventional sense, but in the truest 
and best sense. He must seek to realize an ever present sense of 
wisdom, power and goodness of that great and benevolent Being who 
made and who sustains the universe, and whose superintendence over 
all his manifold works, even to the most minute, is so marvelously 
comprehensive that not even a sparrow falls to the ground without His 
consent. Faith of this kind, or personal piety, is the surest and best 
antidote against that rampant infidelity which would dethrone Deity 
and put finite reason in his place. Argue as we may, dispute as we 
may, the genuine christian must ever be regarded as the highest type 
of man, which the world has yet to present; and whoever, in humble 
dependence on the Divine Spirit, seeks to form his character on the 
model of the Great Teacher sent from heaven, will approach nearer 
and nearer to the Divine standard of perfection set up for our imita- 
tion to the full stature of true manhood. 

I shall say little here as to the study of the Bible as a means of 
culture, because it might be deemed somewhat out of place; but even 
in this lower aspect, as a means of intellectual and moral culture, this 
ancient book must be allowed to stand pre-eminent. Jt has been well 
said that “it does not profess to teach science and philosophy, but it 
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teaches what is above all science and philosophy. It is a life-history. 
It teaches you your place in the scale of being, shows you your little- 
ness in the grand drama of existence that is enacting around and within 
you; and such views naturally lead to sentiments of piety, charity, meek- 
ness and humanity.”’ Most of the prejudices against the Bible arise from 
ignorance or misunderstanding of its true use, meaning and import. 
By the ignorant, it is believed to be intended to work asa sort of 
charm; and this class is very numerous; they worship the form, while 
the living spirit is altogether disregarded. 

There is no question, perhaps, connected with public education 
which has given rise to more acrimonious discussion than the use of 
the Bible in schools. With too many it is to be feared, the external 
form, the leaves and binding, the mere leather and prunella of the 
book, is the all absorbing topic; forgetting meanwhile that the main 
point is to have the Bible in the teacher rather than in the school, to 
have its divine precepts animating him and actuating his conduct in 
relation to his pupils. Moreover it is the nourishing kernel that we 
want from the Bible, not its lifeless she/7; although, unfortunately, in 
all ages the controversies here have, for the most part, related more to 
the shadow than to the substance. 

Fortunately for the development of the minds and characters of 
the present generation of teachers, there is already an accumulation 
ef educational literature in the form of books and periodicals of all 
kinds, which will supply most important aid to self-culture. Of late 
years, more especially this branch of literature, has become both 
valuable and extensive; and the most gifted minds of the age have 
been found willing to lend their best efforts to the illustration of 
kindred topics. For years past, every state in the union has published 
a common school journal, and most of the older states have now several 
such magazines which are every year becoming more interesting and 
more widely circulated. Such periodicals are by no means confined 
in their discussions exclusively to dry maxims, rules and methods for 
teachers, but embrace also a wide range of topics in history, science, 
philosophy, religion —-in fact, the motto of some of the best of them 
might well be —“‘ nihil humanuma me alienum puto.” I regard 
no human interest as beneath my notice. In course of time, such 
journals, if conducted in the interest of humanity, of sound govern- 
ment and true religion, will become a power which nothing can re- 
sist. Forming the minds of teachers and pupils, they will be ulti- 
mately be able to mould the destinies of the nation and eventually 
the world. At no distant period, we may be permitted to hope will 
China and Japan, educated upon our free school system, be sending 
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us back “ our own with usury” in the shape of oriental school journals! 
Yes, even from the “heathen Chinee” and the far-distant Jap, 
may we be able to learn “something to our advantage” in the 
way of self-culture ; for there is scarcely a tribe of all the wide- 
spread family of man which cannot contribute something which 
shall be a benefit to the rest. 

Such extensive facilities existing for a knowledge of the theory and 
art of teaching, it seems but natural to expect that every teacher 
worthy of the name should feel especial pride and pleasure in the 
literature of their profession. In these journals, may be found stored 
up, as in a treasure house, the best thought and advice of the most 
experienced educators, not only upon the practical daily routine of 
duty, but upon many other subjects which are more less related to 
education. The live progressive teacher, therefore, will possess himself 
of as many of these works as his means will conveniently admit of. 
And now that we have so excellent a school journal for this state, a 
periodical second to none of its kind for the variety and sterling value 
of its contents, every one of the five or six thousand teachers that are 
credited to Wisconsin ought to provide themselves with a copy of 
their own journal at least. A day’s wages of an ordinary country 
teacher will pay for a year’s subscription; and thus it is put within 
the easy reach of every teacher in the land; and indeed they stand 
very much in their own light who do not read its pages in order to 
turn to practical account its many valuable hints and suggestions. 

But I must hasten to the last branch of the subject which I now 
propose to discuss. It has been asked, ‘‘ Will the coming man drink 
wine?” and in like manner, seeking thus far to foreshadow the future 
of education, I may be allowed to ask the equally pertinent question, 
“© Will the coming teacher read novels?” 

The answer to this question will depend upon circumstances. It is. 
certainly true, that for one young person that will read a didactic 
essay upon any subject of general interest, you will find ten that. 
will prefer reading a novel, developing the same principles in a 
sensuous, concrete manner. The fact is, the great majority of people 
are not philosophers, and are thus much more easily influenced through 
their senses, than through their intellects. Now, if all novels and 
stories were of the right stamp, there would be no difficulty in 
answering the question in regard to the “coming teacher.” But in 
such a country as this, with its free press and free speech, the human 
mind riots, as it were, in a perfect jubilee of freedom, and as a conse- 
quence, the most extravagant notions and theories upon all subjects 
prevail. Abstract speculations in science and philosophy, can hurt 
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nobody; but bad novels and bad literature, being in the hands of so 
many, have a most corrupting effect, especially upon youthful minds, 
by holding up false standards, by making heroes and heroines out of 
bad men and bad women, who may happen to possess one or two re- 
deeming qualities of character. This is what plays the mischief—the 
setting up of degrading models. Thus, we have Brett Hartes, or 
that class of literary innovators who use verse and low slang to elevate 
to the rank of heroes profane, whisky drinking, sensual blackguards, 
who possess only a reckless, animal courage, which, by this class of 
writers, is considered sufficient to redeem all their debasing qualities. 
The kind of manhood we have been attempting to describe in this 
essay, we hope, is of a very different type from this kind of dare-devil 
model. To exhibit such people as models, is at once an offense against 
good taste, and an insult to sound philosophy and true religion. For it 
we were to carry out the analogy to its full limits might not the arch fiend 
himself, who led the rebellious hosts in their unavailing revolt against 
the sovereignty of heaven, claim his rights also for boldness and for 
inflexible persistence in evil? 

But are not our characters insensibly formed by the company we 
keep, and the kind of books we read? Yes, truly; to this influence 
may be traced most of the daring robberies, cruel murders and other 
terrible crimes which we read of in almost every paper we take up; 
and this is the very reason why teachers and others should be careful 
to caution the young against indulging in dangerous literature of the 
yellow covered order. Such pernicious literature, by presenting a 
false and perverted notion of manhood, inflames the passions and fires 
the imagination, but it neither improves the head nor the heart; in 
fact, it unsettles both. In short, it is exceedingly mischievous, and 
all the more so, as many of the writers of this class undoubtedly pos- 
sess real genius, but have embraced a false philosophy and acknowl- 
edge no religion. 

There is a sentiment of romance in every human mind—an emo- 
tional susceptibility which cannot be repressed, and ought not to be 
ignored by those who have charge of the education of the young. 
The great object with every parent, guardian or teacher is to make such 
romantic feelings and sentiments flow in the right and pure channels. 
Dam them up and you create mischief, for they perform a most im- 
portant and essential functions in the mental economy of every human 
being. Provide the proper aliment for them, and the evil is in a fair 
way of being remedied. 

In conclusion, I must ask why, seeing that life is so short, and that 
our work must be done quickly, why should we not make it a rule al- 
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ways to read only the best books, whether they be novels, or of any 
other kind. The great standard productions that count their age by 
hundreds of years, and that will live to instruct and delight coming 
generations, are so few in number that they may be counted on one’s 
ten fingers. There is no lack of good books to occupy all our leisure, 
and more, without our touching works of a questionable character. 
The perusal of a good book always leaves behind a cheerful, pleasing 
and hopeful impression; it increases your faith in God and love for 
humanity, while a bad one has precisely the opposite effect. However 
plausible the reasonings and fascinating the style, it will leave behind 
it the trail of the serpent, and the impression remaining will be a dis- 
agreeable one, though you can’t exactly tell how. Moreover, this is 
an excellent rule for “ discerning the spirits,” not only of authors, but 
of all other people with whom you may have much intercourse; for as 
it is the mark of a genuine manhood to be always giving, so it is an 
evidence of a false, to be always taking away. 


_—_—_ Oo +o 
THE “WORD METHOD” AGAIN. 
BY 8. D. FORBES, PACKWAUKEE. 


In the February No. of the Journa I discussed, briefly, some of 
the objections urged by Mr. Iversixx, against the “ Word Method.” 

From Mr. I.’s long silence I had concluded that he had probably re- 
vised his opinions and become a convert to the Method. But judging 
from his vigorous attack upon it in the July Journat, I was mistaken, 
It appears he has been only waiting to confirm his theory by experi- 
ment, the result of which has been quite to his purpose. He says: 
“The separate words were quickly learned,” but when the subject of 
the experiment was required to read sentences composed of these 
words, Mr. IversLEE “ was discouraged by his confounding words, 
entirely different, with each other, calling “ bird” “cat” and “cat” 
“bird,” etc., etc. I can sympathize with the discouraged experiment 
for I once had a similar experience in trying to teach a little girl the 
alphabet in the “ good old way.” During a term of three months I 
faithfully administered the A B C prescription twice a day. She 
could repeat them uphill and downhill, forward and backward from A 
to Z, and from Z to A, without a slip, and equally as}well with her 
eyes shut as with them open. This feat she could accomplish on the 
first day of school, and could do no more on the last day. If I 
pointed to H without approaching it by the seven regular steps from 
the top, or by eighteen from the bottom, she was more likely to call 
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it A or Z than by its proper name. I felt discouraged. One of three 
things was evidently true: Either I was a stupid teacher, she was 
a stupid scholar, or else it was a stupid method. I was strongly in- 
clined to a belief in the last, as the easiest way out of the difficulty. 
On further experience, however, it occurred to me that in this instance 
I was more at fault than the system. 

We claim for the “ word method” that it is more philosophical, in- 
asmuch as it introduces the child at once to something with which it 
is familiar—to words, the concrete units of language. It proceeds 
from the known to the unknown, instead of the reverse. We do not 
claim, as Mr. IvERSLEE intimates, that the child is to learn the whole 
vocabulary of words without having learned the names of the ele- 
mental characters. When a few word forms have become familiar to 
the child, his attention is directed to the forms, powers and names of 
their constituent elements. Having analyzed a known thing, and 
found out the nature and uses of its several parts, he is prepared to 
arrange them into new combinations. 

Mr. IversLeE thinks I “attribute to the child more of reasoning 
powers than a child really possesses.” Is it not correct to assume that 
even a child is a reasoning being, and better to adapt our methods of 
teaching to this assumption, than to commit absurdities at every step 
that the childish reason cannot fail to detect? It is an insult to the 
intelligence of a child to attempt to silence the questionings of its 
reason by telling it such a thing “is so, because I say so,” if there be 
any reason it can possibly comprehend. 

Our critic says: “If the child is taught, for instance, that gh are 
silent in light, he will also know that they are silent in bright, might, 
and all similar words. But if, for instance, the word ‘ might’ is pre- 
sented to the scholar before he knows the letters, how can he know 
which of the five characters composing the word are sounded?” In- 
deed, and how is he to know after he has learned the letters? Why 
make haste to shock the reason of the child by teaching it the names 
of the letters g and A, and then telling it that these are “ dead letters” 
in all these words? He will come soon enough to know the absurdi- 
ties of our orthography without having them forced upon his attention 
at the first step. What are the words, though, through, slough, 
enough, lough, etc., but symbolic characters, the pronunciation of 
which every child must learn to detect in their forms and not in the 
characters that compose them? In short, our language, with its pres- 
ent orthography, is little else than a system of word signs, with whose 
forms we become familiar only after long practice. In reading we de- 
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termine the pronunciation of a word by its printed form and not by 
considering and synthetizing its literal elements. 

“Sach mistakes ’— confounding words—says Mr. IveRsLEE, “are 
never made by scholars who are taught by the A BC method”! 
According to my observation and experience scholars taught by that 
method are the very ones most liable to make such mistakes. It is 
one of the worst features of the method that it tends to this very re- 
sult, leading the child into the most glaring errors of pronunciation if 
he follows spelling as a guide, for in alarge class of English words the 
letters that compose them furnish no clue to their phonic character. A 
certain arrangement of characters give rise to a definite word form, 
with which we associate certain sounds; so we have come at last, as 
all must who have to do with reading and teaching the English lan- 
guage, to the “ word method ”—the concrete unit represented by a 
word form. 

I come now to consider the most serious consequence of initiating 
children into the mysteries of reading by the old A, B, C method. Our 
schools abound with poor readers. There are atleast ten good mathe- 
matical scholars to one good reader. All teachers will admit this, 
whether they are willing to accept any of the blame for the fact or 
not. And why is, it? I charge the blame upon the old A, B, C 
method of teaching to which Mr. Iverstxx dcelares his intention of 
still adhering. The error lies at the very threshold of reading exer- 
cises—when the child begins to put letters. together to form words of 
which he has no previous knowledge. Of course by “the rule” he 
has no means of knowing the word until he spells it, and the teacher 
pronounces it. At first he is very likely to hesitate in naming the let- 
ters, and to prolong the sound of one until he makes up his mind what 
the next one is, and soon to the end, and then making the word 
bridge over the gap between that and the beginning of the next. A 
few days of such interesting practice confirms the drawling habit, that 
in nine cases out of ten, sticks to him as long as he lives and reads. 
If there are any exceptions to this result, they come in spite of the 
tendencies of the system. By the word method the child utters famil- 
iar words at sight, until he acquires the habit of speaking them dis- 
tinctly and naturally, with no provocation to the whining and drawl- 
ing tone, and if he falls into any of these bad habits it is clearly the 
fault of the teacher. If Mr. IveRsLEE has avoided the faulty results 
to which his method tends, and has in spite of it brought his pupils out 
good readers, it reflects much credit on his skill as a teacher; and 
notwithstanding his one trial and failure, I shall continue to believe in 
and advocate the superiority of the “word method.” I trust Mr. 
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IvERSLEE will not condemn the method without further trial; and will 
close by reminding him that “ one swallow does not make a summer,” 
nor does one experiment establish a principle. 





SUCCESS. 
BY DUANE MOWRY. 


A desire for success is implanted in the very nature of man. It is 
a desire which all have the right to cherish — a desire which all have 
the power to satisfy. Long before man has set sail on the great sea 
of life does he feel its influence; and in the riper years of life does 
he realize its full force. 

Success is possible to all. The righteous hand of nature has thrown 
open rich and undeveloped fields of labor, which offer equal advan- 
tages to the rich and the poor, the high and the low. It is a fallacy 
to suppose that nature is partial in the bestowal of her gifts. All she 
demands—and this she expects—is work; and he, who dreams of su- 
periority, who hopes to obtain distinction without personal effort, will 
surely fail. ‘“ Nature conducts none but the laborious and studious to 
distinction.” 

To some, especially the youth of the country, pecuniary embarrass- 
ment is regarded asa positive impediment to prosperity in life. 
Though poverty of circumstances may seem to present obstacles 
which are apparently insurmountable, I hold that the young man who 
possesses energy and indomitable perseverance can easily surmount 
them all. And what young man would admit of being devoid of 
these simple though essential qualifications? 

Poverty, instead of being an obstacle to success, is productive of 
incalcuble benefits. For, as true as experience is the school where man 
learns wisdom, so true is poverty a condition in which man learns and 
practices economy. President Exior himself says that the poverty 
of scholars is of inestimable worth, for it maintains the true standard 
of virtue and honor. We have the lives of great and good mer to at- 
test to the correctness of our position—men whose integrity, patriotism 
and profound researches are universally acknowledged. Such men are 
FRANKLIN and Cray, Jonnson and Frereurson, Lord Expon and 
CoLERIDGE, “ and a multitude of others of high distinction, who knew 
and felt the pressure of limited circumstances.” 

There is no evidence to show that indigence isan insuperable hin- 
drance to success. The reward of honorable, incessant labor—be it 
mental or physical—is ultimate success. Fortune has no royal road; 
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and though she may seem to deal harshly with you, it makes your suc- 
cess none the less uncertain, if you are but determined to overcome 
every obstacle in your way. Success, that shall be as lasting as time 
itself, is gained by honest toil, by exertions put forth by the individu- 
al. Wide is the gate and broad is the way that leads to success, and 
all may find it. 


_—s 
ooo 


FLASHES OF THOUGHT. 


SELECTED BY D. M. 





If we did not first take great pains to corrupt our nature, our nature 
would never corrupt us.—Lorp CLARENDON. 


He who is truly a good man, is more than half way to being a 
Christian, by whatever name he is called.—Sourn. 


There are no friends more inseparable than pride and hardness of 
heart, humility and love, falsehood and impudence.—LavaTER. 


Nature hath so distributed her gifts among her children, as to pro- 
mote mutual helpfulness, and what, perhaps, is still more precious, a 
mutual humility among men.—CHALMERs. 


There is one single fact, which one may oppose to all the wit and 
argument of infidelity, and that is, no man ever regretted of being a 
Christian on his deathbed.—Hannan More. 


He who takes away reason to exalt revelation puts out the light of 
both, and does much the same as to persuade a man to put out his 
eyes, the better to receive the light of an invisible star by a telescope. 
—Locke. . 

I call that education which embraces the culture of the whole man, 
with all his faculties—subjecting his senses, his understanding, and 
his passions to reason, to concience, and to the evangelical laws of 
the christian revelation —D&E FELLENBERG. 


If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonably into our 
mind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or habitually discom- 
poses our temper; which unfits us for properly discharging the duties, 
or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the comforts of life, we may 
certainly conclude it to have gained a dangerous ascendant. The 
great object which we ought to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a 
firm and steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not se- 
duce, nor its violence shake; which, resting on fixed principles, shall, 
in the midst of contending emotions, remain free and master of itself; 
able to listen calmly to the voice of conscience, and prepared to obey 
its dictates without hesitation.— Biarr. 
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Gdiforial Ailiscellany. 


To MAKE room for the proceedings of the Association, we omit most of our 
usual “ Miscellany,” also the “ Official Department,” and “ Query Box.’ The 
remarks make by several gentlemen in connection with the report on “ Obitu- 
aries,” are also excluded. We shall be able to make room for them next month; 
also, for several more of the papers read. The papers presented before the As- 
sociation this year will be found very instructive, and proceedings generally of 
more than usual interest. 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Sparta, Wis., July 8, 1873. 
Pursuant to call, the Twenty-First Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teacher’s 
Association commenced at Sparta, July 8th, 1873. After the singing of “ Hail, 
Festive Day,” by the Glee Club, of Sparta, the members of the Association 
were welcomed by T. B. TyLER, Esq., President of the School Board, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of Wisconsin Teachers’ Association : 


As the representative of the people of the village of Sparta, I am charged 
with the pleasing duty of extending to you a cordial, hearty welcome. e 
welcome you because you are engaged in educating the masses — a boundless, 
glorious work; and we desire to cheer you on by kind words and generous 
deeds. I trust ample accommodations have been made for your personal com- 
fort and convenience during your brief stay among us. Had I the requisite 
time and ability, and it were proper on this occasion, I might endeavor to con- 
vince you that the people honor your profession; that the common school 
teacher is no longer regarded as a pedagogue, but is recognized socially and in- 
tellectually as the peer of the best and wisest in the Jand. 

This proud eminence you have fairly won by patient, persistent toil. I 
should also express the hope that your labors on this occasion may tend to im- 
prove and perfect methods of teaching that will result in giving the country 
better men and women. Men and women with all the faculties, moral, mental 
and physical, trained for the practical duties of life. Not mere money-making 
mercenaries, but noble, virtuous, high-minded men and women; for such only 
will be able to organize and maintain what we call good society; such only 
can perpetuate our free institutions. But my duty ends when I again greet you 
as the honored guests of our people, and welcome you as friends and fellow- 
workers in the great cause of universal education. 


President McGreeor responded as follows: 


“On behalf of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association I thank you, sir, for your 
real welcome, and kindly wishes. The trouble you have taken, the expense you 
have incurred, the admirab!e facilities you have placed at our disposal for this 
meeting, testify to us, in a manner far stronger than words can, the interest you 
take in our work. To night we appear before you to celebrate the twenty-first 
anniversary of this association. To night we attain our majority, and we trust 
our deliberations may be such as become men and women of our profession. 
On our programme of exercises you find names of men who are acknowledged 
leaders in the educational work of the United States; others leaders in our own 
state, and others, though less widely known, no less earnestly working, making 
our profession honored as well as honorable. We have come from all parts of 
the state to compare the results of another year’s work, and to gather strength 
and enthusiasm for our future labors. We come for work, for profit, and for 
pleasure. We cordially invite you, sir, and the citizens of Sparta, to meet with 
us, to participate in our exercises; and we hope to show you that we are thor- 
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oughly in earnest, working for what appears to us the best interest of the schools. 
of our state, and that though actively engaged in the work of teaching, we are 
still, as every successful teacher must be, constant students, striving to keep 
pace with the demands of the times for better qualified teachers, and for more 
efficient schools.” 


After the singing of “All is Well,” by the choir, led by Mr. A. EARTHMAN, of 
Reedsburg, President McGreeor introduced the Rev. Dr. FowueEr, of the North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., who delivered an able and forcible lecture on 
the “ Teacher and his Work.” 

After the announcement of programme for Wednesday’s work, and a quartette 
by male voices, the meeting was adjourned. 

Wennespay, A. M., July 9th. The opening exercises were in the following 
order: Anthem by the choir. Prayer by the Rev. Mr. CARMICHAEL, and sing- 
ing an appropriate selection. 

SAMUEL Suaw, of Berlin, was called to the chair, and the President delivered 
his address. 

On motion of W. D. Parker the address was referred to a committee consist- 
ing of R. Grawam, Oshkosh; A.J. Hurron, Eau Claire; B. M. ReyNoups, Mon- 
roe. 

The following committees were announced: On Hnroliment: A. EARTHMAN, 
Reedsburg; L. W. Briaes, Green Bay; Wa. E. ANDERSON, Waukesha. 

On Finance: H.C. Howianp, Eau Claire; Miss Martiz Hazzarp, Oshkosh; 
J. M. Rarr, Sheboygan. 

Reports were made of educational matters in their respective places, by: L. 
W. Briaas, Green Bay; M. T. Park, Racine; E. M. Bowen, Wausau; W. D. Par- 
KER, Janesville; E. H. SPRAGUE, Stockbridge; J. T. Lunn, Richland County; J. 
M. Rarrt, Sieboygan; H. C. Howanp, Eau Claire; J. C. Pickarp, Milwaukee; 
C. E. Mgars, Polk Co,; J. H. Twos ty, State University, Madison; J. H. Terry, 
Sauk Co.; A. F. Norru, Waukesha Co.; A. A. Spencer, Green Lake Co.; L. J. 
BurRuLINGAME, Columbia Co.; J. J. Frurr, La Crosse; M. H. Hotpgen, Monroe 
Co. 

After a recess of ten minutes State Superintendent Fattows made an ad- 
dress on the “ Unity of the School System.” 

A paper on “Extent, Nature and Value of Supervision in Graded Schools ” was 
read by B. M. Reynowps, of Monroe. 

J. Q. Emery followed with a paper on the same subject. 

R. Grauam, chairman of committee on the president’s address, made the 
following report of committees, which was adopted. 


On that part which refers to Compulsory Hducation.— W. D. Parker, Rev. A 
Kipper, Rev. GILLIanp. 
Bg Houses and Grounds.— 1. N. Stewart, J. H. Terry, Miss CorDELIA 
OTTER. . 
Frequency of Change in Teachers—H. C. How.ann, J. Q. Emery, D. E. 
GARDINER, 
Deficiencies of Primary Instruction—G. 8. ALBEE, J. C. Pickarp, Miss 
Marrua Kipper. 
Drawing. — D. McGreeor, J. B. THayver, Miss ELLEN MERRIAM. 
J oa Associations and Educational Columns.— A. F. Norra, A. O. Wricat, 
. W. Rarr. 
Reform in — ALEx. Kerr, Amos Wurtine, L. W. Briaes. 
Ltbraries.— O. R. Smrtx, J. C. Pickarp, Sam’. SHaw. 
R. GRAHAM, 
A. J. HUTTON, 
B. M. REYNOLDS, 
Committee. 
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After the announcement of programme for the afternoon, and the singing of. 
‘* Float Away,” the meeting was adjourned. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


OpERA Haut, Wepnespay, P. M., July 9th, 1878. 


The High School Section was called to order by SamMuEL SHaw, Chairman, 
at 2 o’clock. Prof. Purnam of Boston, was introduced, and occupied the first 
half hour in a lecture on drawing. He urged the teachers to do more work in 
this branch. Gave an account of the work in Massachusetts, and the benefits 
arising from the study. His remarks were appropriate and suggestive. 

Prof. Rockwoop of Whitewater, addressed the teachers on reading, discussing 
the subject under the following heads: first, relation to the teacher; second, 
how to read; necessary preparation—special and general; necessity of literary 
culture—a love for what you read, etc. 

A. J. Hurron, West Eau Claire, read a paper on “ Arithmetic.” 

Miss FLORENCE Busu of Berlin, read an essay on the “ Moral Infiuence of the 
Teacher.” 

Recess. 

After recess, the teachers gave good attention to O. R. Smiru’s paper on 
“Training.” 

Prof. G. A. WEED, of State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, made a “ Fa- 
miliar Talk” on the work being done for this class of unfortunates. Gave 
methods of instruction, and several illustrations of sign language. Made strong 
appeals to the teachers to notify him of any cases of deaf and dumb children, 
and assist him in bringing them to be educated. 

O. R. SmrrH moved the following which was passed: “The appointment of 
a Committee to take into consideration the education of all children not capa- 
ble of receiving instruction in our common schools.” 

The chair appointed O. R. Smrrn, ALEx Kerr, and A. F. Norts, as such 
Committee. 

After the reading of a paper on “School Exhibitions,” by Miss CarriE Bat- 
TELL, of Berlin, the Association adjourned till 7:30 P. M. 


INTERMEDIATE SECTION. 


Hien ScHoo.t, WEDNEspDAY P. M., July 9th, 1873. 


This part of the Association was called to order at 2:15, by A. SALIsBuRY, 
chairman. 1st. An Essay by Mrs. I. N. Stewart, on the Primary School. 
2d. Penmanship, by Prof. Hinman, of St. Louis. 8d. Class drill in Physical 
exercises, by Miss AcNEs Goopwin, who presented a class of twenty-four child- 
ren, who had been drilled but one weck. The exercise showed good work 
and gave much pleasure to the large number who saw it. 

J. B. HoLBroox read a paper on Grammar. 

After recess the teachers listened to papers by CO. F. VrEBAHN on “ Pestalozzi 
and Froebel,” on “ Language Lessons,” by Miss CATHARINE Liuy, and H. E. 
Hoarp; on Methods, Inductive and Deductive, by J. B. Tuayer. The Asso- 
ciation then adjourned. 
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Wepnespay, Evening, July 9th. 
Opened with music by the choir. 


R. Grau, chairman of committee on “ Mixed Schools,’ made the following 
report which was adopted: 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of ‘Mixed Schools,” ask 
leave to report as follows: 

More than one-half of the citizens of this commonwealth are educated in the 
mixed schools. It is imperative, therefore, that these schools should be prop- 
erly cared for. 

he school-house should be pleasantly situated in a healthy locality, with suf- 
ficient grounds for recreation. It should be substantially built, neat, but not ex- 
pensive, well ventilated, comfortably seated, and supplied with some simple ap- 
paratus, as globe, outline maps, and such geometrical forms as may be easily 
constructed by any teacher, plenty of blackboard, and books for reference. 

The teacher should be intelligent, truthful and healthy. 

The pupils should be trained to habits of punctuality, thought, obedience and 
labor, with a due regard to health, morals and manners. 

The teacher, if at all efficient, should be retained a sufficient time to allow him 
to work out his plan. The school board should adopt a course of study, and in- 
sist that the teacher prosecute diligently this course. Classes should be consol- 
idated, so far as may be done without injury to the advancement of pupils. 

Branches to be studied: Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy and Grammar. 

The teacher should acquaint himself with the habits of his pupils out of 
school in relation to sleep, food, dress and amusement, and seek a reform where 
needed. 

The parents and teacher should be in full sympathy with each other in the 
work, and should mutually visit and consult at home and at the school-room. 
The rights respectively of pupil, parent, teacher, school board and county su- 
perintendent, should be the subject of careful thought each by the other. 

Respectively submitted, 
R. Grawam, Chairman. 


G. 8. ALBEE made the following report on “Teaching Forces,” which was 
adopted: 


Your committee appointed to consider the means of increasing the teaching 
forces of the State, would suggest that the efficiency of our work may be in- 
creased either by putting to it more strength, or improving the means by which 
the existing power is applied. 

For the former, it is needful that the people so realize how the education of 
our youth is interwoven with all immediate and future happiness, that money 
shall not weigh against worth, or time against culture. Ignorance must not suf- 
fer formal incompetence to lull conscience into the lethargy of satisfaction. 
School work must be sternly judged by present needs, not tolerated because of 
precedents. 

All this requires a degree of foresight and sense of moral obligation, in the 
direction of this paramount work, which the present generation does not possess. 

For present, immediate growth in the work, therefore, we must look to the im- 
provement of our appliances for progress and reform. 

Statistics, industriously gathered by our State Department, are confessedly so 
imperfect, and so little heeded, save to point a paragraph in a speech, that the 
good results which might be felt in every district, directing energies, arousing 
consciences to a realization of what duties have not been done; what privileges 
left unimproved. 

The limited supervision of the country schools can be improved, by the Superin- 
tendent having a plan of correspondence with each teacher and school, involv- 
ing a free interchange of thought, regarding doubts and difficulties, suecesses 
and failures; competitive or illustrative work of pupils. Let this be conducted 
so carefully and persistently that the Superintendent is felt as if present in each 
school every day. 

The lack of permanence in the profession with its train of ills, can best be 
remedied by the Superintendent, through an unflinching and outspoken rccog- 
nition of merit, making itself felt in tangible reward, which shall encourage the 
better preparation for this high calling. 
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The teacher needs truer conceptions of the work which ought to be done by 
him, than is apparent to-day; nut higher, it may be, but truer. He needs to scan 
carefully, and ponder deeply the reason why each and every branch taught by 
him, is made part of the pupils labor. He must not rest content with this alone. 
It must not only be made clear in his mind that it is a useful thing, but the use- 
ful branch for ¢47s pupil. There should be a selection thus discriminatingly 
made. Who can so wisely, so forcibly aid these young men and maidens to 
judge aright as their lawful director? If his power be not alone sufficient, let 
him call in the aid of associate discussion, that to their willingness they may 
add wisdom. 

The teacher too often disregards the many forces which the Creator has placed 
ready to his hand, because experience has not given him a distinct view of the 
mainsprings in the child’s nature, nor any adequate knowledge of the bearings 
which school life, school culture and school habits of the child must have upon 
the life work of the man. 

The boat, perchance, was headed up stream when he entered and took the oars, 
and he pulls manfully day after day, without question whether it is the true 
course, or wisest expenditure of energy. This waste of force, or misdirected 
effort is gradually but surely being diminished through the wide-spread influ- 
ence of Institutes and Institute workers. It is believed that this agency is sec- 
ond to none in the State for the reformation of this greatest existing evil; and 
that this work here begun, and afterwards impressed by superintendents, will, 
before long, so impress patrons with their good fruits that every teacher will be 
impelled to seek this guidance in their work. 

It 1s felt that the wide-spread belief that there is, in the higher courses of in- 
struction, a better culture than that afforded by the study of those directly con- 
nected with daily labor and life, too often weakens the teacher and pupil in this 
work. 

In the opinion of your committee itis due to a truer culture of the great mass 
of the people that the high and normal schools of the State nfke strenuous 
efforts to counteract this pernicious impression by all means in their power. 

Hon. W. T. Harris, Superintendent of schools in St. Louis, then delivered a 
forcible, logical lecture, on “The Relation of Education to the Individual, So- 
ciety and the State,” after which the Association adjourned to Thursday 
morning. 

TuurspAy Morning, July 10. 

The opening exercises consisted of prayer, by Rev J. A. Kipper, and music 
by the choir. 

J.H.Twompiy made some general remarks on the State University, clos- 
ing with a report on State System of Education, which on motion of G. 8S. 
ALBEE, was accepted. 


The committee on “State System of Education” present the following report: 

The duty of the State to provide for the education of the people, its right to 
levy taxes for that purpose, and the vital importance of education to the indi- 
vidual and to the State are, with us, universally acknowledged. These facts ad- 
mitted, it is evidently the duty of the State to see that the education furnished 
is of the right quality, breadth and aim, and likewise to adopt such a system 
and employ such methods as will secure to pupils and to the commonwealth 
the highest possible benefits. 

Let instruction be thoroughly philosophic, constantly adapted to the laws of 
mind, and the pupil will make rapid advances in knowledge, attain to a high 
pea bs of accuracy in his mental processes, and to such confidence in himself 
and in appropriate methods as will give him unfaltering persistency in the 
search after truth. Consciousness of power to do is an attainment of inestima- 
ble value. “I can,” “I cant,” are brief expressions, but they indicate the differ- 
ence between conquerors and slaves. 

Precision, vigor, harmony are important—wise direction more so. Teachers, 
then, must apprehend the true end of life—life’s grand possibilities. 

Public education should provide for the training of the physical and moral 
powers, as certainly as for the mental. From the time the pupil enters the pri- 
mary school till he graduates at the university, attention should be given to his 
physical development. 
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Moral culture claims high consideration. 

Heathen nations acknowledge fealty to their gods, and Christian States should 
ever recognize, particularly in the department of instruction, the claims of that 
religion from which they derive their purest civilization and vital force. 

A state school system implies grades of schools, classification of scholars and 
courses of study. These necessarily depend somewhat upon the density of pop- 
ulation, the intellectual development of the people, the time which youth can or 
will devote to study, and the character of the prominent occupations. To pre- 
sent an ideal system of education, suited to a highly perfected state of society, 
might be interesting, and, in some respects, sisatul, for a perfect picture has 
power to awaken and inspire, and it is wise frequently to lift our thoughts from 
the defective to the perfect; but a brief business paper must deal with the prac- 
tical, the immediately possible, rather than the ideal and the distant. As an as- 
sociation, we can only promulgate ideas; but if these ideas ultimately receive 
legislative sanction and are embodied in law, they will be influential in systema- 
tizing our school work, in securing the adoption of better methods, and in the 
attainment of ahigher and broader culture. The time has fully come when the 
nine thousand teachers and the five thousand schools of this state should cease 

to work without a general plan, and should make available to the young and to 
the commonwealth, all the advantages to be derived from comprehensive system 
and cordial co-operation. 

There are three recognized departments of education—Elementary, Secondary 
and Higher. In each of these departments there are different schools. In the 
Elementary Department—Primary and Grammar schools. In the Secondary 
Department—High Schools and Academies. In the Higher Department—Col- 
leges, also Polytechnic and Professional Schools, or Universities embracing all 
these. In some of these schools there must of necessity Le two classes of 
studies. First. A portion of those which constitnte a complete and thorough 
course from the alphabet up to the highest part graduate studies of the univers- 
ity. Second. , Those studies which are necessarily taught for the benefit of 
children and youth having but limited opporeuns ties to acquire an education. 

In every town there are many youth whose schooling is comprised in a very 
limited number of weeks or months, and justice to them and the public, requires 
that they have instruction in branches not belonging to the grade of school 
which the attend. Provision in such cases must be left to the several schools 
and the local authorities; yet there should be a general course of study recog- 
nized by all the teachers in the state, and a section of that course should consti- 
tute the central programme of each school. Carying out such a plan, the 
teachers of the state would feel that they are, in one sense, instructors in the 
university, and are as certainly represented by the graduate from that institution 
as the professor who gives the final lesson. A due appreciation of this fact 
would giye many teachers stimulus to greater diligence and thoroughness. 

The want of proper secondary education in this state is keenly felt by those 
who conduct the higher‘institutions. The multiplication of high schools should 
receive the early attention of the legislature and of the public. They are nec- 
essaty for the colleges and equally so for the lower schools. 

The highest state of educational development requires colleges, and above 
these technical and professional schools; but for the present we may group 
all these under the comprehensive title of University. 

The State University should embrace the following colleges and departments: 
1. A classical college, having the courses of ancient and modern languages. 
2. An industrial college, in which should be organized the following depart- 
ments, viz.: Agriculture, Civil Engineering, Mining, Mechanism, Architecture, 
Journalism and Pedagogics. 

Many of the courses of study indicated are already established in the Univer- 
sity, and some others ought to be at an early day. The departments of Mechan- 
ism and Architecture should be added immediately. Journalism will soon be 
required, and Pedagogics — the highest science of teaching — could be provided 
for, as a department of the University, with much less expense than in an inde- 
pendent institution. Besides this, there is a culture acquired by contact with 

young men who are fitting themselves for the various higher callings, which is 
of intrinsic value to the teacher. 

The connection recently formed between the State University and the graded 
schools is operating a for the University, and accomplishing much for the 

schools. The definite requisitions, made for admission to the colleges and the 
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sub-Freshman class, shows precisely the work to be done in the public schools 
to effect this connection. 

Norma. Scuoois.— These institutions do not stand in the regular line, but 
they bear an instructive relation to the prosperity of the schools of every grade. 
Whether they should have preparatory departments or not is a question which 
we do not propose, at present, to discuss. That their connection with the Uni- 
versity should be intimate and cordial can not be doubted. 


CompuLsorny ATTENDANCE.— The right to maintain public schools, and es- 
pecially the fact of taxing the people for their support, implies the right to re- 
one by law such attendance as will give youth an opportunity to obtain a suf- 

cient education for an honorable discharge of the duties of citizens. We rec- 
ommend the subject of compulsory attendance to the careful consideration of 
the people of this state. We would not rely wholly or mainly upon law, for the 
school must be a centre of attraction and controlled chiefly by love and hope, yet 
it is more than possible that wise legislation might secure the attendance of 
many, who now swell the ever-to-be-dreaded column of absentees. 

In conclusion, the committee presented the following recommendations : 
ak That a uniform course of study be fixed by law for the graded schools of 

e state. 

2. That all high schools be required by law to arrange their courses of study 
so that they shall correspond with the standard for admission to the university. 


8. That the courses of study in the normal schools be so extended that gradu- 
ates of those schools shall be thoroughly prepared to enter the junior class of 
the college of arts in the university of Wisteui and that they be admitted 
without examination. 

4. That a deperiment of pedagogies be established in the university, embrac- 
ing substantially the studies of the junior and senior classes of the college of 
arts, and such instruction in the principles and methods of teaching as may be 
necessary to qualify teachers for the highest grades of schocls, and for the high- 
est grades of schools, and for the important Gilles of school supervision. 

5. That for the successful completion of the university course in pedagogics, 
an appropriate degree as bachelor or doctor of pedagogics be given. This would 
do much to secure for teaching a public recognition as a profession. A profes- 
sion must have its collegiate degrees. 

6. That a committee be appointed to carry into effect, as soon as practicable, 
the foregoing recommendations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. H. TWOMBLY, 

ROBERT GRAHAM, 

SAMUEL SHAW, 

W. H. DE LA MATYR, 
Committte. 


H. C. Howianp, Chairman of committee on “ Frequency in Change of Teach- 
ers,’ made the following report, which was adopted: 

“The committee to whom was referred that part of the President’s address re- 
lating to “ Frequency in Change of Teachers,” respectfully submit the following: 
Among the causes which lead to such changes may be mentioned: deficiency in 
the qualifications of teachers; want of purpose on the part of many who teach, 
of making teaching a permanent business; low wages paid to teachers; pre- 
— opinion in many places that such frequency of change is beneficial ; 
cynical nature of patrons, and delays of school boards to re-engage competent 
teachers. Better qualified teachers, and the adoption of the township system of 
school government, would produce greater pomecnmnte, ‘ 


. HOWLAND, 
J. Q. EMERY, 
D. E. GARDNER, 
Committee. 


Rev. A. Kipprr read the following on “‘ Compulsory Education: ” 

Resolved, That the progress of virtue and morality, as well as the safety of the 
nation, depends upon the compulsory education, if not otherwise secured, of all 
children of our country in the English lauuguage; and that it is the duty of ed- 
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ucators to make special efforts to form public sentiment in its favor, and of our 
legislature to enact laws for its accomplishment as soon as they can be sustained. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. ALBEE, SMITH, PARKER, NortxH, 
Kerr, EARTHMAN, and Mears. It was finally referred to a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. ALBEE, KERR, and ParkER, to report at the annual meeting of 
the Association in July, 1874. 

The Committee on County Assciations and Educational Columns reported as 
follows: 

The committee on “ County Teachers’ Associations and Educational Columns,” 
report as follows: That as an earnest, intelligent and progressive spirit on the 
part of the teacher is essential to his success, the county superintendents are 
recommended to hold frequent Teachers’ Meetings, and to encourage the forma- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations in each county. { ; 

That a column in the local newspaper, for school intelligence, is desirable, 
and it is recommended wherever practical, to have such, to be made up toacon- 
siderable extent of what the the superintendent finds praiseworthy in the work 
of teachers, in the school buildings and surroundings, with such pertinent com- 
munications on educational matters as teachers may be induced to make. 

ALEX. F. NORTH, 
A. O. WRIGHT, 
J. M. RAIT, 
Committee. 
On motion of G. 8. ALBEE, the report was adopted. 


The following committees not being ready to report, were, on motion, author- 
ized to report at the session, July, 1874: 


Committee on Deficiencies of Primary Instruction, and Committee on Re- 
form in Spelling. 

A. EartuMan, Chairman of Committee on Honorary Membership, reported 
as follows: 

Your Committee on Honorary Membership would recommend that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen be chosen Honorary Members of this Association: Hon. 


W. T. Harris, St. Louis; Dr. C. H. FowiEer, Evanston; the President and 
the Members of the School Board of Sparta. 
A. EARTHMAN, 


H. E. HOARD, 
R. SPOOR, 
Committee. 
Report adopted. 


The committee appointed to give aid to teachers in securing situations, 
and school officers in obtaining teachers, through the chairman, G.S. ALBEE, 
made the following report: 

Your committee appointed to aid teachers in securing situations, and school 
officers in obtaining teachers, herewith submit their report of the year’s work: 

Circulars containing a scheme of questions regarding needful information, 
have been printed and distributed among the teachers, superintendents and press 
of this state. 

The number of applications on file from teachers desiring situations, is about 
eighty. 

he number of applications on file from school officers desiring teachers, is 
about sixty. 

From the failure on the part of many applicants to give information when 
situations or teachers have been secured, your committee are unable to make a 
reliable statement upon this point. 

Most of the applications from teachers have been for positions in graded 
schools, while fully one-half those from school officers have been from mixed 
schools. 
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This being the first year of this committee’s work, its existence even was 
known to but few until situations for the past school year had nearly all been 
filled, but the considerable number entering into correspondence with the com- 
mittee indicate that there is a need of some intermediate agency between the 
teachers and school boards of the state. 

G.S. ALLEN, 


J.Q. EMERY, 
A. EARTHMAN, 
Committee. 


The report was accepted,’and the committee continued for another year. 

§. Saw read a paper, entitled ‘“ Machinery.” 

After recess, O. R. Smrru reported briefly on “ Uniformity of Text Books.” 
The committee was continued and asked to report at the December meeting of 
Teachers and Superintendents. 

A paper on * Drawing,” was read by W. H. Cuasg, of Madison. 

After which, I. N. Srewart, chairman of committee on School-Houses and 
Grounds, made the following report, which was adopted: 


Your committee, to whom was referred that portion of the President’s ad- 
dress relative to the condition of school-houses and grounds, would respectfully 
report: 

e recommend that all teachers use every means of personal influence and 
example to secure improvement in the care and ornamentation of school-houses 
and grounds; that conductors of institutes be asked to give this subject special 
attention; that county superintendents use the press for calling attention to 
improvements in any district, as well as any notable deficiency. Teachers 
should use every possible influence on parents, as well as pupils, which may 
tend to remedy the evil existing. In many districts, a day’s voluntary work on 
the part of parents, setting out trees, repairing and clearing the grounds, could 
be secured. The pupils themselves, under suitable direction, can make a good 
beginning. 

e pat call special attention, in behalf of health, decency and morals, to 
the deplorable condition of outbuildings, which too frequently exists. No true 
teacher should hold his peace, day nor night, till the nuisance is abated. 

I. N. STEWART, 
J. H. TERRY, 
CORDELIA POTTER, 
Committee. 
PRs on “ Methods Increasing the School Fund,” was read by A. O. Wrigut. 
ccepted. 

The following resolution introduced by W. D. ParKER, was passed: 

Resolved, That when the Association adjourns, it adjourns to meet in Madison, 
on the second Wednesday in July, 1874.” 

The Association then proceeded to ballot for President, with the following 
result: 

Whole No. of votes cast, 162; of which B. M. Reynoupbs received, 112; H. C.. 
How.Lanp, 47; scattering, 3. 

B. M. Reynoxps having received a majority over all, was declared elected. 

In a few well chosen remarks he thanked the members of the Association for 
the honor conferred upon him. 

8. SHaw then reported for the Committee on Nominations as follows: 

For Vice Presidents.—H. C. Howanp, Eau Claire; 8. S. Rockwoop, White- 
water; Miss MatTT1E Hazzarpb, Oshkosh. 

For Secretary.— L. W. Briaas, Green Bay. 

For Treasurer.— C. F. Vinsaun, Manitowoc. 

Executive Committee.— D. McGrxeor, Platteville; W. D. Parker, Janesville; 
ALEX. Kerr, Madison; G. 8. ALBEE, irene! ee xr Reedsburg. 


R. GRAHAM, 

H. C. HOWLAND, 

Mrs. I. N. STEWART, 

Miss FLORENCE BUSH, ” 
Committes.. 
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The report was accepted, and the ballot being cast by the Secretary for the As. 
sociation, the above named persons were declared elected. 
O. R. Smrru made the following report which was adopted: 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of the relation of our public 
schools to the institutions for special instruction of those who are incapacitated 
for the modes of the common schools, have had the same under consideration 
and respectively report as follows: 

We find in the report of the Supt. Public Instruction for 1872, 636 children re- 
ported as being disqualified to be subjected to the processes of the public schools: 
93, blind; 204, deaf and dumb; 339, idiotic. 

Inasmuch as statisticians have found that it is impossible to secure accuracy 
in the report, of this class, and as experience has shown that about one third only 
are reported, it may safely be concluded that we have at least 2,000 children in 
this state to be put in the above classés. 

The State has recognized its duty to educate every child in its borders, no 
matter how low or unfortunate. It is dictated by self preservation. It has mu- 
nificent funds for this purpose, the income of which is sacredly appropriated to 
accomplish the end for which they were originally constituted. 

Fine, special schools have been established for the blind, at Janesville, and 
the deaf and dumb, at Delavan. They are doing a valuable work and doing it 
well. No provision has yet been made for {the idiotic, who number at least 
1,000. These children draw public money and cannot be excluded from our 
schools, when they are an inconvenience and danger. It has been demonstrated 
in Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Ohio, and in 
foreign countries, where are established flourishing institutions for their train- 
ing, that :these children can be educated and made self sustaining. It is no 
longer an open question. Indeed, to the methods employed in the traing of idi- 
ots are we indebted for the improved methods of instruction which have been 
adopted in our schools in the last twenty years. 

The State cannot safely longer neglect to provide for this unfortunate class; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association hereby reaffirms its con- 
viction that it is the duty of the State to immediately provide a school for the 
special training of the feeble minded children of the State. 

O. R. SMITH, 


A. F. NORTH, 
A. KERR, 
Committee. 


The committe on Obituaries, consisting of O. R. Smrru, J. C. Prckarp and 8S. 
SHAw, reported through the chairman, as follows: 

Wuereas, In the dispensation of Divine Providence, we have lost from our 
roll of members, our honored President, Prof. J. K. Purpy, Prof. M. MonraGuEe 
and Prof. JAcksON BUSHNELL; therefore, 

Resolved, That we bow in submission to Him who doeth all things well. 

Resolved, That by the death of our President, J. K. Purpy, this Association 
has lost an efficient officer, our profession an untiring and progressive student, 
a patient instructor, and true teacher; the state a citizen of character and prom- 
inence; society a type of the highest manhood, and the church a devout and 
consistent Christian. We mourn his loss as a friend and brother, and a wise and 
safe counselor in every educational enterprise. 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. M. Monraaur, Superintendent of 
Schools for Walworth county, the state has been deprived of the valuable ser- 
vice of an able and high-minded ecucator; this Association of the prudent 
counsel and dignified presence of one of its most eminent members; the people 
of Walworth county of an official whose whole heart was in the work pertain- 
ing to his position; the teachers under his supervision of a sympathizing friend 
and adviser, and the Christian ministry of one of its purest and most diligent 
workers in the cause of Christ. 

Resolved, That by the death of Prof. Jackson J. BUSHNELL, of Beloit College, 
the state of Wisconsin has lost a noble and public spirited citizen; the institu- 
tion whose prosperity he had ever at heart one of its main supports, and our 
educational interests a distinguished teacher and sincere friend. 

Resolved :— That we tender to the friends of the deceased onr heartfelt sympa- 
thy in their affliction. 

The report was adopted. 
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After reading the report, Mr. Smrru addressed the teachers, and was followed 
by Professors KERR, Rockwoop and Sa.issury, after which the association ad- 
journed till evening. 


TuHurspay Evenine, July 10th, 1873. Association called to order by Presi- 
dent McGreaor listened to the following report of the Finance Committee : 








Received of C. M. TREAT, former Treasurer.............ccceeececceecs $71.59 
Paid orders drawn in 1872.......... cece eeeeeee ENE Seelade eles 12.05 
Balance on land July Sth, 1878. ...... 0... cccccc cc ccccccccccccscce sees $59.54 
Received from tickets on membership...........ecceececcseecceeeceeee 81.00 
Amount ...... COCO RCCL ELE TOC ECT ECT CCELUTLE TCC TCE OTRO CREE $140.54 
Deduct bills, current expenses, [873 ... ..........005: igaua acawenccce ae 115.15 
PAVING ON NAN s + «cc cesvagiedseseseedceess sue clots ss tedanea Sele es . $25.39 


Respectfully submitted. 
Miss M. E. HAZZARD, 
H. C. HOWLAND, 
J. M. RAIT, 
Committee. 


J. C. Prckarp, chairman of committee on resolutions, reported as follows: 


Wuereas, The harmonious development of all the faculties of our being 
should by the aim of our educational system; and 

WuEREAS, We recognize in the human mind an innate love of order, sym- 
metry and beauty, whether in nature or art, an inborn craving for noble archi- 
itecture, perfect machinery, tasteful houses, and becoming dress; and find in 
the development of this aesthetic faculty, according to the rules of correct taste, 
an element greatly conducive to the intellectual, moral and religious welfare of 
the community; therefore, 

Resolved, That a comprehensive plan of Drawing should be introduced into 
our school system, beginning in the lowest, progressing through every grade, 
and finding its culmination in a thoroughly equipped Art Department of the 
State University. 

That Wisconsin, now abreast of the foremost states in whatever is designed, 
through the Public School, to secure intellectual development, ought not to suffer 
herself to fall behind in aesthetic culture. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association appreciate most heartily the 
welcome they have received at the hands of the citizens of Sparta. In the am- 
ple accommodations furnished for our meetings, in the tasteful decorations of 
this hall, in the arrangements made for our social enjoyment, in the open- 
hearted way in which all doors have stood open that we might enter, not as 
guests, but as part of each household, wei recognize the spirit which fosters 
free schools and gives them life and power; which looks upon the teacher not 
asa Modoc chief, busy with the scalps of the innocent, but as a “man and 
brother,’ God-appointed to stand by the parent’s side, or in his place, in the 
training of the children. 

Our thanks (a feeble word) are given from full hearts, to one and all, to 
those especially who have had the hard work to do, and have done it so 
well. Henceforth the name of Sparta shall suggest not so much Spartan valor 
and firmness, as Spartan generosity and_hospitality. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to Rev. Dr. Fowler, of Evanston, Illinois, 
Pres. N. W. University, and Hon. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, for the lectures de- 
livered before the association, and that the president be requested to solicit of 
Mr. H. a copy of his lecture for publication in the JouRNAL oF EpvUcATION. 

Resolved, hat we gratefully acknowledge the courtesy extended to us by those 
railway companies and steamboat lines that have reduced their fares for our ac- 
commodation. 

Resolved, That the sweet singers who have done so much to add the agreea- 
ble to the useful, deserve the hearty thanks which are hereby tendered. 

Resolved, That it has been good to be here; if any one returns hence to his 
work without a deeper sense of its importance, and a settled purpose to labor to 
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make his profession such that it cannot be justly styled “ unprofessional,” he 


must have culpably failed to catch the earnest spirit of . occasion. 
J. C. PICKARD, 


A.J. HUTTON, 
J.J. FRUIT. 
Committee. 


The resolutions were adopted. 
There being no further business the Twenty-first Annual Session of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Association adjourned sine die. 
DUNCAN McGREGOR, President. 
M. T. Parks, Secretary. 








Gducational Bntelligence. 
ABROAD. 

ARrKANSAS-— The last report of the Superintendent, the Hon. Tuomas Situ, 
indicates that the people of this State have begun to feel the importance of pro- 
viding good schools for their children, and that many excellent teachers have 
been attracted from the older states by the new field opened to educational effort 
by the inauguration of the free school system. There are now 1,037 school 
houses, 2,035 teachers, who receive salaries amounting to $355,000 annually, and 
93,000 children in attendance at the schools. There results are sufficiently 
striking when viewed in the light of the report from one of the circuit superin- 
tendents, Mr. Coun, who reports from the Second Judicial District to the State 
Superintendent in the following words: ‘“ When the free school system was 
first inaugurated, in this State, it met in all the counties of my circuit with the 
bitterest and most determined opposition. Friends to free education of the 
masses were then the exception and not the rule.” The State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held at Litt!e Rock, the capital, June 23-26. Addresses were made by 
ex-State Superintendent Smrru, and the present incumbent, Hon. J.C. CorBin 


Mississipri1.—From the Report of the State Superintendent, Hon. H. R. 
PHASE, it appears that the public schools are rapidly gaining favor among all 
classes of the people, and the cause of education throughout the state is steadily 
advancing. He says, “irrational prejudicies and passions are gradually giving 
way to reason and an enlightened conservatism. The masses of the people, in- 
cluding a large proportion of the wealthy and intelligent classes, are beginning 
to demand a conformation to to the great fundamental changes in our State and 
National policy, particularly with reference to popular education.” The whole 
number of free schools is 4,650, employing 4,800 teachers, and the average at- 
tendance is 125,000; there are besides 400 private schools, in which upwards of 
7,000 children receive instruction; the common school fund amounts to 
$1,950,000, yielding a revenue of $545,000; and the cost of conducting the pub- 
lic schools, defrayed from the fund and by taxation, is $1,136,987 annually. In 
view of the short time since the adoption of the system, the Superintendent 
justly says: “ the foregoing statement. presents an exhibit of results which must 
be highly gratifying to the friends of popular education.” 

TEACHERS ABROAD.— The indefatigable Coox, the caterer for excursions to | 
all parts ot the world pretty much, has sent off a hundred and fifty teachers, ; 
ladies and gentlemen, fora trip to Europe. They will thus fill out their few months 








